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ARISTOTLE’S KATHARSIS IN AN 
IMPERSONAL WORLD 


CHARLTON G. LAIRD" 


Pain sharpened the first cry; language may have sprung from it 
and, with language, culture. Studied pain lies close also to the roots 
of art, for the ballads and epics are tragic, even when, as with 
Homer, they enjoy a superficially happy ending; and tragedy has 
remained, through all time, the most powerful artistic motive. If, 
then, we are to understand either the origin or the growth of our 
culture, we should study tragedy. 

The classic exposition of the power of tragic art is to be found, of 
course, in Aristotle’s Poetics. Presumably we need not doubt that Aris- 
totle analyzed Greek drama trenchantly, but we have not been content 
to accept his exposition at its face value only. Usually, critics have 
thought of it not as an objective statement of what was done by a 
certain group of dramatic writers; with minor corrections and addi- 
tions it has become the accepted definition of tragedy as a mode of 
expression, at all times, in all places, for all art forms. 

Can we, however, attribute universal currency to Aristotle? 
Were we not wiser to question whether the practice established in 
that homey little Greek art colony which we know as Athens can 
define the type of tragedy for all time, especially when Time includes 
the Age of Ford, of Stalin, and of Adolf Hitler? There have been 
changes in the world. One can describe the last hundred years so 
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that they seem more remote from the preceding century than that 
age seems distant from the golden days of Greece. We no longer 
suppose that we can apprehend absolute truth by introspection and 
that, when ultimates have been defined, immediates will be under- 
stood. We now ignore ultimate truth as inconceivably distant, and 
we suppose that it can be approached, if at all, only by patient study 
of our neighboring minutiae. We neglect the familiar gods of our 
ancestors. Once these gods were sufficiently remote to command re- 
spect but not so removed in space or in essential nature but that we 
could be made in their image, and they in ours; they were not so 
foreign but that men could understand Jove’s motives, and Jehovah 
could record individual disasters among our sparrows. Instead, we 
seek the Almighty in a form so abstract that he defies even mathe- 
matical description, or we accept him as a figure of speech, and act on 
the gratifying assumption that we ourselves are the deity. In short, 
ours is not an individualistic world. Either we live in a theoretical 
democracy and are the sport of incomprehensible forces or we live 
under a collectivist regime that is all too comprehensible, but not 
for that the more considerate of individuals. The problem of free 
will has ceased to be a matter for philosophic doubt, and the absence 
of free will is becoming an economic and sociological platitude. 
Even Chaucer’s “necesitee condicioneel” inadequately describes the 
state of a storm trooper or the future of a sweatshop employee; no 
labor organizer will admit that the individual workman is the cap- 
tain of his soul, and only a Fiihrer dares to call himself the master of 
anybody’s fate. 

Thus, one might expect that tragedy in the modern, socialized, 
mechanized world would be social and not markedly individualistic. 
If so, it is to be contrasted with Aristotelian theory, which certainly 
is individualistic. Greek tragedy rested upon the individual, and 
Greek tragic theory grew from the individual. Aristotle helping it, it 
could no do other, for it was built upon Greek tragedy. Perhaps we 
had best glance at the tragedy and at Aristotle’s analysis. 

First to Aristotle. Several passages in the Poetics might be com- 
bined and digested as follows: 

Tragedy is an imitation, in appropriately embellished language, of a serious 
action, which through pity and terror purges the emotions; our pity is excited 
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by misfortunes undeservedly suffered, and our terror by some resemblance be- 
tween the sufferer and ourselves; thus the plot of tragedy should depict the fall 
from prosperity to adversity of a person neither completely virtuous nor just 
nor yet involved in misfortunes by deliberate vice or villainy, but by some 
error or human frailty, and this person should also be some one of high fame and 
flourishing prosperity, for example, Oedipus or Thyestes. 


Thus Aristotle observed that the peculiar quality of tragedy was to 
be found in the emotional katharsis it provided, in the purgation in- 
duced by pity and terror. Furthermore, one has only to examine the 
more effective plays of Sophocles or Euripides to notice that the 
spectator is most deeply moved to pity and terror when two further 
conditions are observed: first, the catastrophe seems to be in- 
evitable; and, second, the protagonist is impelled to catastrophe by 
a fault inseparably linked with his virtue or by the alter ego of his 
virtue. These considerations are rooted in individual characters, of 
course, and the plays are at once individual and universal. 

Next to an application of the theory of katharsis. Consider a char- 
acter in a Greek play; Antigone, for example. Given a world in 
which a Creon is able to outrage human decency for his personal 
aggrandizement; given a young woman with great pride of family, 
strong with the hate born of an old feud, resolute with the indiffer- 
ence to danger of one who has suckled the love of revenge as some 
women cherish an eldest son, and catastrophe is the natural and al- 
most inevitable result. Only the time and place remain to be deter- 
mined. If Antigone is true to her best self, she must fall; and, while 
we dread to witness the destruction of this admirable woman, we 
anticipate it with an entranced horror, not unmixed with desire for 
her death, for we know that she can be saved only by being false to 
her own best nature. So she buries her brother and is killed for her 
love, her courage, and her honor. Her death is not the misfortune of 
a foolhardy girl; it is mute testimony that greed and cruelty are 
innate in the world we know and that men of honor must sometimes 
thrust their flesh against the cold knife. 

In similar terms one might describe Oedipus, Orestes, or Electra. 
In similar terms, also, one might describe much of the tragedy of the 
subsequent two thousand years, for katharsis, based upon personal 
catastrophe, was not peculiar to the Greeks. Writers who scarcely 
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knew the name of Sophocles have purged our emotions with pity 
and terror. Siegfried, Roland, Tristram, Troilus, Hamlet, and Lear 
were men of “high fame and flourishing prosperity” ; their catastro- 
phes were almost inevitable, were rooted in the mores of the times, 
were revealed in the incidents of the plot and in the characters of 
good men. The very loyalty that the Germanic code required of 
Siegfried carried him and most of his fellows to their graves; 
Roland had Frankish courage, so much of it that he led his valiant 
army to their foolhardy deaths; Tristram, Samson, and Troilus were 
sacrificed to the love of women; Lear was a fine old man grown a 
little childish, and for that fault his last days were turned to grief, to 
remorse, and to despair. Hamlet was a man of fiber too fine to be 
suited to a murderer’s business, but his circumstances and his code of 
precise and exquisite revenge required that he deal in blood; had he 
worked with Iago’s unscrupulous craft, he might have killed a king 
and lived; had he been less honorable, he might have ignored his 
father’s ghost; had he been a crass fellow, he might have enjoyed his 
man hunt. Though he is adept and shrewd enough to win the con- 
test with his father’s murderer, scarcely can he hope to win and save 
himself as well, particularly since his own breath is a jewel on which 
he sets no great price. Thus Hamlet, like Antigone, must traduce 
his nature or sacrifice his life. We gladly give up his life to keep 
Hamlet as a man, and we are left with the conviction that in this 
strange and cruel game of chess by which mankind defends its in- 
tegrity against the old gods, life, even the life of a Hamlet, is but a 
ready pawn to stand against the checkmate. 

Thus, for more than two millenniums, the theory of katharsis, 
whether enunciated or merely sensed, served as a description of 
tragic practice and as an analysis of tragic emotions. With the nine- 
teenth century, however, the theory seemed less comprehensive. 
More and more corrections became necessary in Aristotle’s theory 
of tragedy. Dostoevski’s Dmitri Karamazov, for instance, was not 
a proper hero; he was not of “high fame” and scarcely of good re- 
pute. Melville’s Captain Ahab was not more classic; he was a half- 
crazed skipper. Works like The Brothers Karamazov and Moby Dick 
cannot be dismissed; and, if great tragedy was being written from 
the Dnieper to the Hudson with heroes that did not fit Aristotle’s 
definition, Aristotle and not tragedy was at fault. 
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This difficulty could be partially explained away by redefining 
terms. So could several other inconsistencies between Aristotle and 
nineteenth-century tragic practice; but the more one justifies the 
eternals, even the Aristotles, the more fallible they become. One 
example must suffice. Consider old Maurya in Synge’s Riders to the 
Sea. She is unlike the Greek protagonist over whom fate hangs; he 
can escape fate if he wishes to resign his best instincts. Not so old 
Maurya. She fights the sea to her last son, and she can win peace of 
mind only when she has no more sons to lose. She cannot avoid her 
fate; she cannot keep her sons from the sea or save them when they 
have gone down to it. No difference in her nature would have saved 
her sons and prevented her grief. Character she has; she is patient, 
kindly, affectionate, and, before all, strong with a tough, peasant 
endurance; she can be bowed as she keens the loss of her men, but 
she cannot be beaten down by anything, human or inhuman, and 
she is reconciled to the sea when she has no more to lose. As we look 
at her and the cruel sea, and realize what she has paid for her bit of 
calm in her last days, we are moved by pity and terror, as we are 
moved by Antigone and by Oedipus. The effect of Riders to the Sea 
is like the effect of Greek tragedy, but the method is different. With 
Greek tragedy we glory in the integrity with which the protagonist 
fronts a fate which is imminent but evitable; with Synge, where 
there is no escape, we exult in the courage of old Maurya facing the 
inevitable. Accordingly, Aristotle’s “error or human frailty’’ seems 
not to cover Maurya’s case. She is less a protagonist with a tragic 
fault than a victim of circumstance. 

Now, if Aristotle’s description fits somewhat imperfectly the 
tragedy of the nineteenth century—a period which presented the 
faint prelude to the mechanization, the industrialization, the social- 
ization of the twentieth century—what has happened to katharsis 
in the world of mass production, relativity, universal education, bio- 
chemistry, and world-wars? We cannot answer. We are too much 
involved in biochemistry and world-wars to know where either is 
going, and we are too completely inundated by a flood of print to see 
modern literature whole or in perspective. We might, however, con- 
sider an example—even an extreme example. For instance, Arnold 
Zweig’s The Case of Sergeant Grischa. 

Grischa is an ignorant Russian, well endowed with peasant vir- 
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tues: self-reliance, courage, physical strength, patience, decency, 
and love of friends, family, home, and things of the soil. We see him 
escape from a German prison camp, follow his blundering way east, 
and make his fatal error. He acquires the identification disk of a 
dead Russian, one Bjuscheff, for he thus hopes to be treated mildly 
as a deserter, not abused as an escaped prisoner. Meanwhile, the 
master-mind of the Eastern front, Major General Schieffenzahn, has 
a little plan to prevent corruption of German morale by Russian 
agents shipped across the lines and masquerading as deserters. 
Schieffenzahn orders them executed; that is, each “deserter”? must 
report within three days of his crossing of the German line, or he 
will be shot as a spy. Grischa sees the posted notice, but he ignores 
it, for he cannot read. Apprehended, he describes a fictitious cross- 
ing of the line weeks before; he is sentenced to be shot. At last he 
understands that if he is Bjuscheff, he must die; but if he is Grischa, 
he may go to a labor battalion. He confesses, and his identity is 
established. 

Now a long fight over him begins—a fight by people who, for the 
most part, neither know him nor care anything about him as an in- 
dividual. He has become a case. He has become a symbol to some very 
decent people: Posnanski, a shrewd Jewish lawyer with social con- 
sciousness; His Excellency, von Lychow, an old Prussian Tory, half 
professional soldier and half landed aristocrat; Bertin, von Lychow’s 
idealistic, literary nephew. They try to save Grischa as a test case. 
Injustice is being done; a man is being shot for the deserter and sup- 
posed spy, Bjuscheff, while he is the escaped prisoner, Grischa. If 
the Prussian army can be guilty of injustice—flagrant, open injus- 
tice—why is this war being fought? Is not Prussia conquering the 
world that Prussian justice, Prussian efficiency, and Prussian order 
may be established throughout the world? If not, blood is soaking 
the ground in vain. For Bertin and his friends, Grischa’s death 
would mark the end of Germany as a moral entity. 

But not all the powers see the affair with Bertin’s liberal idealism. 
Pitted against Grischa’s self-appointed counsel are the local author- 
ities, strong within their own jurisdiction; the commanding officer, 
Major General Schieffenzahn and his legal adviser, Dr. Wilhelmi; 
above all, and working through all, the involuted bureaucracy, the 
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indifference, the standardized conservatism of the kind of minds that 
sit behind desks—a motley but a powerful combination. 

The case seems to turn on a minor point in the struggle. If Kriegs- 
gerichtsrat Dr. Wilhelmi, Schieffenzahn’s adviser, renders an opin- 
ion as to the court having jurisdiction over the case of escaped pris- 
oner Grischa, retrial will be ordered. Should Dr. Wilhelmi make no 
such recommendation, deserter Bjuscheff would be executed in ac- 
cordance with general order number so-and-so. Posnanski requests 
the opinion. Dr. Wilhelmi declines, saying that the case is political 
rather than legal. These are quibbles. The fight is between the 
shrewd, hard, efficient new Prussianism of Schieffenzahn, and the 
case-hardened, aristocratic, but relatively human old Prussianism of 
von Lychow. The fight is also between Schieffenzahn’s dogma that 
the state is all, that it justifies the means, and von Lychow’s belief 
that the state exists for the individual and must rest on justice. 
Basically, these are the differences; but the case as it is fought out is 
a tissue of blunder, accident, oblique influence, personal intrigue, 
prejudice, subconscious leanings, quixotic good will, stubbornness, 
pride, disguised motive, mistaken analysis, indifference, indolence, 
and bitter irony, until only rarely can one see the issues, and only 
in a large way can one trace effect from cause. 

As an individual, Grischa is obscured. Minutiae could have saved 
him. If he had stayed sober, if a drunken Austrian officer had not 
blurted out the truth about Austrian-German relations, if Schieffen- 
zahn had not blundered upon the affair, he might have been saved. 
If Bertin’s innuendoes had not twisted office politics until a corporal 
got an unnecessary fright, Grischa would have died sooner than he 
did. Similarly, Grischa himself is one of the minutiae tossed by 
deep currents. Consider, for instance, his status in the meeting of 
von Lychow and Schieffenzahn. Von Lychow is determined to stop 
this meddling into his divisional affairs by the hangers-on of an up- 
start superior officer. Schieffenzahn is determined to discipline this 
old fool who wastes his own time and Schieffenzahn’s with twaddle 
about a lousy Russian. The interview, ostensibly concerned with 
Grischa, has little to do with him. It has much to do with the con- 
tempt of an old aristocrat for a younger, pushing parvenu; it has 
much to do, also, with the hate of a self-made bourgeois for a proud 
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old Tory who stands by his birth, his class, and his principles. 
Schieffenzahn insults the old man, bullies him, and, backed by his 
authority as major general, dares him to impede the execution of the 
deserter Bjuscheff. Von Lychow goes, beaten and disillusioned, see- 
ing the downfall of himself, his class, his Germany. 

Here Grischa is a pawn. But Grischa is enmeshed also by the in- 
tertwining of whim, accident, and the ways of this world. One 
might notice the scene after von Lychow’s departure. 

Schieffenzahn remains gloating over his triumph, but, as he gloats, 
he also cools off, and, as he cools off, he becomes a bit ashamed of 
himself. He has acted like a sulky schoolboy. And he is tired. He 
realizes, suddenly, that he is getting old, old along with von Lychow. 
After all, why bother? What is one Russian more or less? Let the 
old fool have his lousy Russian. And—well, von Lychow might be 
unpleasant. The Emperor is fond of the old man. He could cause 
trouble, no end of trouble ....and Schieffenzahn with this new 
campaign to end the war for good and all..... Let him have his 
Russian. For a moment he is even a little pleased that he, Schieffen- 
zahn, at a whim of his, can give a “‘von’’ what the “von’’ wants; he 
pictures von Lychow’s surprise. He tries to put through a telephone 
call. While he is waiting, he lies down on a camp bed. When the 
call comes, he is asleep. When he calls again, a storm has broken the 
wires. He leaves a message countermanding Grischa’s sentence. 
The next morning parties are sent out to fix the broken wires. No 
one expects the break to be fixed in a day, but there are a couple of 
Jdgers in the party, and, being on skis, they locate the break. But 
they are smart men, wise in the ways of the army; if they are not ex- 
pected to finish the job, why finish it? Instead, they go for a bit of 
sport on their skis. Meanwhile, Schieffenzahn, with a night’s sleep, 
is no longer tired. Efficient administration—that is what one needs. 
Stop espionage and keep up the morale of the army. He finds that 
his telegram has been delayed. Very well, let the order for execution 
stand; just as well, anyhow—teach these old fools what discipline is! 

So Grischa dies. He had wanted to go home to his wife and child. 
Later, he would have run off with his mistress and her child. Now he 
is convinced that nothing can save him, and he wants most to get 
the business decently done with. At least, that is what he wants un- 
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til the execution comes close to him. When it does come, he faces it 
with simple courage; and, if he dies innocent, why so are the men 
who do the job—a good clean job through the heart. They had not 
wanted the war, but they may receive worse deaths themselves in the 
next trench, and, meanwhile, the drop of schnapps they are paid for 
the execution is very welcome. And so, in due process of the court- 
martial, Russian spy Bjuscheff was xecuted, and Sergeant Grischa 
became unaccounted for. 

If this be tragedy, it is not cut to Aristotle’s pattern. Grischa has 
neither fame nor prosperity. He has no tragic fault, unless it is that 
he cannot read; and, with peasants of his sort, illiteracy was almost 
as natural as hunger or fertility. It is neither frailty nor an error. 
Neither is he, like Oedipus, pursued by an inexorable fate nor, like 
Antigone, driven by a fierce passion. He could have been saved at a 
dozen turns; and, as for inner compulsion, he merely wants to go 
home and has the courage to try. Nor is he a great individual; a de- 
cent fellow, likable, and better than most. He is shrewd in a solid, 
peasant sort of way, but by no means remarkable. If we are to 
clothe The Case of Sergeant Grischa in the hallowed robes of Aris- 
totle’s Poetics, we shall need to distort and reconceive that honorable 
garment until its tailor might be forgiven if he failed to recognize his 
handiwork. 

Perhaps we should attempt the adaptation. Human nature has 
not changed fundamentally, we suppose, in a couple of thousand 
years, and Aristotle seems to have understood human emotions. Our 
society and our conceptions have changed, but our emotions have 
not changed much, nor has the effect produced by tragedy. 

The Case of Sergeant Grischa does purge our emotions by pity 
and terror. Grischa is not a great individual, but he is the more sig- 
nificant for that. He is so ordinary, so common, that to us he is not 
one Grischa Iljitch Paprotkin, honest peasant; he is all honest peas- 
ants. He is the stuff of which humankind and human culture are 
made—humanity itself, if you will. Thus, when we see him before a 
firing-squad, something of humankind stands before a blank wall. 
And in this sense, as mankind and not as an individual, Grischa is 
pursued by fate almost inevitable. As an individual, he lives or dies 
at a whim; as a representative of mankind, he is pursued by inex- 
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orable fate. That which is accident to the individual has erected it- 
self into a system for mankind; the tissue of modern society is so 
elaborate, so complex, a mesh so inextricably woven from blind sys- 
tem and the welter of human emotions that the seemingly inconse- 
quential has become the most implacable of forces. 

The modern world is like certain small tropical fish. Normally 
they are harmless, but when attracted by blood they will set upon 
the unwary swimmer in such numbers and with such ferocity that 
they strip him to the bones. With luck and agility a man may escape 
them; fight them he cannot. They are too numerous, and they come 
from too many directions; they are not a thing a man can face with 
any weapon. But they differ from modern society at least in this: 
that in society, man has made that of which he is becoming the vic- 
tim. In his individuality he has made it, but there is no longer room 
for man’s individuality in it. 

Modern society, by its impersonality and its complexity, is Schief- 
fenzahn’s society. In fact, the ‘new order” in Europe is one logical 
outgrowth of Schieffenzahn’s world. Cultured idealists like Bertin 
and Posnanski may fight the trend and, for a time, save their skins. 
Even a shrewd peasant like Babka may fight it. But, as classes, both 
are beaten. Schieffenzahn himself is beaten. For him there is only 
organization and more organization, in a world that will not thank 
him at the last. Society is becoming too complex for man; machines 
and systems are running the men; the new machines and the new 
systems want good servants, not men of character, integrity, and 
ideas. Posnanski will not do; he thinks too much. Old von Lychow 
will not do; he values the worthless man and not the invaluable 
system. Bertin will not do at all; he is too kindhearted. No, Schief- 
fenzahn and Wilhelmi are proper servants; they know how to do the 
clever things that make the machines and the system run, and they 
are not impeded by conscience. Thus, built from the complexity 
that put these men in power, fostered if not engendered by modern 
war, is a force that sends to the blank wall both Grischa and the 
ordinary, blundering, liberty-loving humanity for which he stands. 

Thus, in a larger sense, The Case of Sergeant Grischa might be 
called Aristotelian. We may have to interpret the Poetics so that its 
doctrine does not sound much like Aristotle, but emotionally, if not 
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socially, the new tragedy and the old are at least similar. Grischa, 
in a social sense, is Aristotle’s good man with a tragic fault. He is 
that good man who has formed the basis of civilization everywhere, 
and his fault is that, being the kind of man the world has bred for 
centuries, he does not know Schieffenzahn’s world, and he cannot live 
with it. He is not an individual in a tragedy of individuality. He is 
the old society living in a social order for which he is not more fitted 
than Hamlet was fitted for the life of a murderer. That is his tragic 
fault. In the old world he could have lived; he makes friends with 
the Polish outlaws and with his German guards. But you cannot 
fraternize with an executive order. Schieffenzahn could not have 
killed Grischa with a dagger, one feels sure; but he could do it with 
a telegram. 

So Grischa goes to a routine and inconspicuous death. He has 
sinned against the gods of system; he is pursued by the furies of 
standardization. We see him with his bandage and his drawn face, 
before the blank wall, doing his peasant best to acquit himself like a 
Russian sergeant and a Knight of the Cross of St. George; we know 
that something precious in mankind, in civilization, and in culture 
is being shot, and our emotions are purged by pity and terror. For 
we, too, the best of us, are being killed. 





THE MASQUERADE IN BROWNING’S DRAMATIC 
MONOLOGUES 


Cc. N. WENGER* 


The Victorian era is a vanished age even in the memories of our 
oldest living contemporaries.” It can now be viewed with objectiv- 
ity, so far as detachment is possible in our disordered times. In that 
perspective the era is recognized as an end period—an epoch marked 
by the breakdown of that community of beliefs and behavior pat- 

t Member of the department of English in the University of Michigan. 

2 “Victorian era” and “Victorianism” will be used throughout this study to desig- 
nate a period and a body of phenomena, respectively, which were quite evenly concur- 
rent in the Western world, although quite varied names were applied to them outside 
Great Britain. 
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terns which constituted the latest, perhaps the last, established 
order of our Faustian culture.’ 

The most representative poet of the period was Robert Browning. 
To understand this fact is to recognize that the poet himself was be- 
set by the many derangements which characterized the social col- 
lapse. To meet his troubles, he brought a unique quota of Victorian 
reticence. As a consequence, the poetic sublimations of his difficul- 
ties were so disguised that his optimism and normality were mis- 
taken for his essential qualities. A revaluation of Browning and his 
age should, therefore, be an exceptionally timely undertaking for our 
day. The present study of the masquerade in his dramatic mono- 
logues aims to be an introductory essay in that direction. 

The monologue form has been denounced as “eine Eselbriicke fir 
Minderbegabte.’’* Literary artists seem never to have found it so. 
But even if it has sometimes served as “an ass’s bridge for medi- 
ocrities,” only the “‘irresponsibles’”’ would argue that it functioned 
that way in Browning’s hands. Competent criticism must concede 
that the specialized dramatic monologue he developed served rather 
as a mask through which he revealed the psychic disruptions of his 
times. Under its varied disguises he brought the era’s inarticulate 
troubles the mediation of self-talk. 

Of the many vicissitudes of the monologue form, there has been 
none more fruitful than its modern subjective trend from soliloquy 
and aside to interior dialogue and stream-of-consciousness technique. 
The dramatic monologue stands midway in this trend. From that 
vantage point its highest successes to date have all come by way of 
exhibiting the disintegrating personalities of terminal epochs. At 
their best the artists who employed the medium have always so 
used it. 

In his superb gallery of the half-century from ‘“‘Pauline”’ to “‘Aso- 
lando,’’ Browning portrayed the mental crises of many an end 

3 For a brief study of literary phenomena common to culture epochs in process of 
collapse see David Daiches, The Novel and the Modern World (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1939), esp. chaps. i and xii. 

4Quoted from Flatau-Dahlberg’s Der Wert des Monologs . . . . (Ziirich, 1907), by 
Elisabeth Vollmann in her Ursprung und Entwicklung des Monologs ... . (“Bonner 


Studien zur englischen Philologie,” Heft XXII [Bonn: Peter Hanstein Verlagsbuch- 
handlung, 1934]), p. 105. 
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period. During the first half of his career a majority of his dramatis 
personae were of ages other than his own. In delineating them, he 
usually stood somewhat aloof from the inner conflicts, balanced the 
subjective and objective forces, and so managed to achieve many 
vivid portraits. In his last three decades his preference shifted to 
personages of his own era. With these he shared the psychic dis- 
turbances of his times, as baffled as they, hence the figures remain 
enigmatic shadow-shapes, caught, like their creator, in the process 
of rationalizing their dilemmas. That neither he nor they manifest 
conscious awareness of the crumbling social order is the crowning 
piece of evidence to prove the monologues an unwitting masquerade 
of the disintegration process. 

In addition to their adaptability as masks, the Browning mono- 
logues are notable also for the distinctive dramatic situations they 
employ. Their dramatic self-talk requires unique conditions for the 
speaking and the listening roles. These conditions constitute what 
linguistic terminology would aptly designate as phonation and audi- 
tion situations.‘ 

The circumstances giving rise to phonation in the poems studied 
are classifiable as expressive, regulative, or mediative.° Works such 
as “How They Brought the Good News from Ghent to Aix” and 
“Abt Vogler’ merely give expression to exuberant and undivided 
states of being. In “The Laboratory” and “My Last Duchess”’ the 
situations are quite different, for here the speakers are marked by 
internal discords and use monologue utterance to regulate action 
that promises to solve their difficulties. In contrast to poems of 
both these types, there is a considerable group, well represented by 
“Porphyria’s Lover” and ‘‘Bishop Blougram’s Apology,’ wherein 
the spokesmen’s utterances focus attention upon inner conflicts with 
a view to subjective mediation. Situations of all three of these types 
were used throughout the poet’s career, but those of the mediative 

5 See Louis Gray, Foundations of Language (New York: Macmillan Co., 1939), pp. 
5 and 17. 

6 An extensive classification of monologue situations is given by Vollmann, op. cit., 
pp. 13-19. Less extensive data toward such a classification is available in Rudolf Franz, 
Der Monologue und Ibsen (Halle: Verleg von Max Niemeyer, 1908), pp. 29, 46, 88, e¢ 


passim. My threefold classification is derived from the materials presented in these 
works, 
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class were greatly in the majority during his closing period, when 
the enemies within him stood most in need of reconciliation. 

The auditors of the monologues present situations of very curious 
import. They always stand mute. Usually they appear to the pro- 
tagonists to be critics of their ways of life, though occasionally they 
serve merely as passive hearers. Ordinarily they seem to be rivals of 
the dominant selves within the spokesmen. In their role of incon- 
spicuous and mute audition, they become the outward symbols of 
those inner voices which bring the victims of the Victorian social 
maladies to self-expression. Thus they provide the poet’s subcon- 
scious selves an opportunity for clandestine hearings; for always, as 
he confessed in “Pauline,” he himself ‘‘went with the tale.’’? 

The phenomena above described are exceptionally pronounced 
in “Bishop Blougram’s Apology,” “Sludge, the Medium,” “Prince 
Hohenstiel-Schwangau,” and ‘“Fifine at the Fair.’”’ These mono- 
logues date from 1855 to 1872. All but the first were written after 
the death of Mrs. Browning, when the poet had returned from the 
semi-isolation of Italy, and subsequent to the waning of those high 
poetic powers manifest in his works of the 1850’s. The four mark 
the successive stages in that almost unbroken series of casuistic 
portrait studies which has so baffled the Browning devotees.* They 
remain unexplainable for those who follow the traditional lines of 
Browning criticism, who are fain to interpret everything he wrote 
in terms of his optimism and normality, and who find him wholly 
untouched by the misgivings and abnormalities of his age.’ A brief 
analysis will help to certify the contention that the method required 
for their understanding is the Freudian approach I suggest. 

Of the four personages, Bishop Blougram offers the best show of 
rationality.*® He is a worldly, epicurean dilettante who uses his 
church office to realize the material desires that rule his nature. He 


7“Pauline: A Fragment of a Confession,” in The Complete Poetic and Dramatic 
Works of Robert Browning (Cambridge ed.; Boston: Houghton Mifflin & Co., 1895), p. 5. 


§ On these casuistic poems of the late period see Leslie Stephen, ‘‘Browning’s Casuis- 
try,” National Review, XL (December, 1902), 534-52. 

9 Even Stephen shares the indulgence of this nonsense, and in the same article where- 
in he so discerningly analyzes the poet’s casuistry (ibid., pp. 537 and 543). 


te “Bishop Blougram’s Apology,” in Complete Works, pp. 349-58. 
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has had his journalistic critic, Gigadibs, to dinner, and over their 
wine the Bishop defensively draws his self-portrait. He dismisses 
with arrogance and Schadenfreude the challenge of the journalist, 
who has dared to despise him for his hypocritical worldliness. He 
argues his fidelity to the orthodox faith, but each turn of his argu- 
ment betrays his opportunist pretense. In sharing with Gigadibs 
the gift of clever journalism and a veiled contempt for straddling in 
matters of belief, he partly identifies himself with his critic. Giga- 
dibs is in some aspects a double for his “better self,”’ a symbol for all 
within him which plays gadfly to what he has outwardly become. 
His worldly life—including this apology, one supposes—like God’s 
creation, is meant not “to show him forth”’ but “‘to hide him all it 
can.”’ Clearly the finished portrait is that of an apostate who uses 
self-talk to excuse his errant ways; a prelate who makes a chame- 
leon’s cloak of his sacred office so he may riffle the fleshpots during a 
dethronement of values; a professed believer who has betrayed the 
faith, half unaware, and thinks in an after-dinner monologue to 
silence his accusers, within and without. 

From behind Bishop Blougram the apologist, through Cardinal 
Wiseman the model, speaks Robert Browning the communicant. 
Much concerning his tortuous course in the established faith, while 
the battle of doubts and doctrines ran its life-span within him, is 
revealed in “Pauline,” “Christmas-Eve,” ‘‘Easter-Day,” “La 
Saisiaz,” and the other poems which focus upon the religious warfare 
of the century. More of the same appears in his letters and in the 
conversations reported by his correspondents. It is certain that he 
once deserted toward atheism with Shelley and that more than once 
he followed Strauss and Comte to a favorable hearing for the Higher 
Criticism of the rationalists. It is no less certain that, except during 
a few short intervals, he sincerely subscribed to the basic doctrines 
of the Dissenters. “Bishop Blougram’s Apology”’ testifies midway 
in his career that his desertions and equivocations were as trouble- 
some as the Bishop’s to that orthodox self which was never perma- 
nently displaced from the center of his convictions. 

Sludge the medium” is a charlatan spiritualist who pictures him- 
self at the moment in which he has been caught cheating, man- 
™ “Sludge, the Medium,” in Complete Works, pp. 397-412. 
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handled, and threatened with exposure. He shows himself running 
the gamut from cringing and fawning, through defiance, appealing 
to sacred memories, pleading drunkenness, offering the return of 
gifts as bribe, and threatening reprisals, to promising the revelation 
of all his tricks in return for passage fare back to England. His 
self-defense centers upon the ground that he is the victim of his 
cultist patrons. It was their urging, he claims, which led him on 
from fables to lies and cheating. Having lost every recourse of their 
own, they sought him out to satisfy their craving for wonders, to 
console them in their private griefs, and to gratify, vicariously and 
undiscovered, their erotic instincts. But beyond all the chicanery, 
he insists, there is an essential honesty in his cultism. In a time of 
universal cheating he too has had to resort to lies and trickery, but 
he has used them expeditiously in the service of truth. With Blou- 
gram, he catches at the argument by polarity, claiming that these 
evils are a part of the divine plan, necessary obstacles whereby to 
entice mankind through struggle to virtue. 

Here again, then, the focus of the portrait falls upon the mental 
processes of one who has betrayed the established faith. But Sludge 
is guilty of something more than hypocritical treachery in this 
matter; he has preyed upon fellow-men, likewise forlorn of faith, 
who have come to his cult for escape and consolation. He details his 
guilt yet protests that behind the imposture there is a core of truth 
in the signs and presentiments of his séances. A mountebank, not a 
hypocrite, he indulges his corruption without any Schadenfreude 
against the few remaining shreds of his religious devotion. He is 
abject where Blougram was arrogant. Of the two, he is much the 
sorrier victim of the breakdown in traditional faith. 

In the famous letter of 1881 in which Browning denies that he is 
opposed to Darwinism, he insists that his own faith in “‘a creative 
intelligence, acting as matter but not resulting from it,” is as con- 
stant as Sludge’s.” This is to acknowledge that Sludge’s apologetics 
are Browning’s also. It follows that the situations giving rise to the 
apologetics of the two must have had much in common. Concerning 
these causal circumstances, however, the poet is everywhere as 


™ The relevant parts of the letter are quoted in full by W. Hall Griffin and H. C. 
Minchin in The Life of Robert Browning (London: Methuen & Co., 1938), p. 295. 
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silent as Hiram H. Horsefall, Sludge’s dupe. In these matters he 
keeps to his hiding, with Sludge as mask. His conduct throughout, 
so far as spiritualism was involved—toward Home, Mrs. Browning, 
and their spiritualist friends—was all a masked confession that his 
own addled faith rendered him equally vulnerable to the cultism 
they accepted. His secretive doubts, in which none of them shared, 
accounted for his lone incredulity and his curious response. It is not 
at all surprising, therefore, that he found his chief interest at cult 
meetings in the doings of Home’s feet under the séance table nor 
that he was extremely reticent in exposing the imposture he dis- 
covered there. Much more complex than the others, he was by 
nature a kinsman of both Sludge the medium, and Horsefall the 
dupe. 

The “Prince Hohenstiel-Schwangau’’ portrait of Napoleon III 
catches the dethroned emperor in exile at London. In his confession- 
al mood of the moment he attempts to justify his desertion of liberal- 
ism on the captious grounds of expediency and conservation. He 
bases the defense of his career on these four sophistical claims of 
conviction: (1) that his gifts are those of a conservator of society, 
(2) that the reformer’s role would warp to a single end the multiform 
directions of human activities, (3) that to remedy evils would be to 
meddle with God’s plan, and (4) that he finds the existing order 
good. 

The Prince insists that he, too, had once had his dreams of a great 
liberal cause: 


Unfettered commerce! Power to speak and hear, 
And print and read! The universal vote! 


He has abandoned all that, he says, as “‘voice, and nothing more’’; 
has betrayed it, his critics charge, by his curbing of civil liberties. 
He caps his self-defense with a graft of the Victorian theory of prog- 
ress upon the hoary appeal of the demagogue and calls in science to 
witness the validity of the graft. Then, pretending he has finished 
as self-apologist, he promises amends by reciting an imaginary 
“Thiers-and-Victor Hugo exercise” on what he might have been, 


4 Tbid., p. 689. 





13 Complete Works, pp. 681-700. 
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but manages only a tinted copy of the same self-portrait.‘ Through- 
out both parts he remains a sophistical apologist for the desertion of 
liberalism on the grounds of expediency. At the end he confesses he 
is not sure but that his aims were quite all right, that lies and truth 
stand confused within him, and that he is not, after all, very greatly 
troubled by what he has taken all this poem’s-length of pains to 
excuse. The final pretense of lighthearted dicing for “doubles or 
quits” is presumed to throw a Tarnkappe over his confessed un- 
certainty and confusion. This farewell gesture is the disguising non- 
chalance of the sometime liberal who tired early, deserted to ex- 
pediency, and lost all. 

The spiritual ordeal of betraying liberalism for expediency is 
another of the Victorian maladies which harassed Browning through- 
out his lifetime. He admits at the start, in the autobiographical 
“Pauline,” that he had once been “vowed to liberty’? but had 
wakened “as from a dream” and abandoned its aims in this order: 

First went my hopes of perfecting mankind, 
Next,—faith in them, and then in freedom’s self 


And virtue’s self, then my own motives, ends 
And aims and loves, and human love went last.*® 


Four years from his life’s end, in ‘Why I Am a Liberal,’’’’ he re- 
avows his devotion. In the meantime he presents many a “lost 
leader’’ who has deserted all or part of the liberal program, but never 
again does he openly admit that he himself has abandoned the cause. 
Mill’s strictures on the “morbid self-consciousness” of his first 
poem,"* with other influences of his milieu, goaded him ever after 
to mask his defections. In “The Lost Leader’? the objectivity of 


*S For an instance of Browning’s equivocal defense of Louis Napoleon see Letters of 
Robert Browning to Miss Isa Blagden, ed. A. J. Armstrong (Waco, Tex.: Baylor 
University Press, 1923), pp. 196-97. 


#6 “Pauline: A Fragment of a Confession,’’ in Complete Works, p. 6. 
17 Complete Works, p. 948. 


8 Griffin and Minchin, of. cit., p. 59. The biographers believed it quite possible 
that Mill’s criticism had a curative influence (ibid., p. 60). That it may have been a 
shock which assisted in inducing traumatism is a possibility we should judge to be 
much more likely. 


19 Complete Works, p. 164. 
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presentation makes the mask almost impenetrable. In “Prince 
Hohenstiel-Schwangau,” as in the rationalizing monologues of the 
closing period generally, the disguise has become quite transparent. 
Except for the external incidents, Robert Browning and Louis 
Napoleon are here practically interchangeable as subject for the 
Prince’s portrait. 

Until quite recently Don Juan, of “Fifine at the Fair,”?° would 
have been thought even further than Sludge from any possible 
identification with the artist who created him. He is an insolent 
sensualist who, in his wife’s company, makes a parade of his phil- 
andering the occasion for defending his inconstancy. Having sum- 
moned the wanton Fifine into Elvire’s presence, he makes her an 
extravagant gift and then speciously conjectures her support of 
dependents to justify his largess. By a myriad of captious argu- 
ments and devious parallel cases he attempts to persuade his wife 
that it is precisely through this direct contrast with Fifine’s vices 
that her own virtues achieve their triumph. His serial refutations of 
Elvire’s protests and his grudging concessions to her conventional 
standards make clear his hypocritical betrayal of their marriage ties. 
The bungling stealth with which he manages his assignation, after 
having persistently championed such violations of connubial trust, 
is unmistakable evidence of his divided convictions. The final proof 
of his inner turmoil comes with his reluctant surrender to the mar- 
riage bond in the “Epilogue.” In this last phase, especially, he shows 
himself a representative Browningesque victim of the current 
breaches in marital constancy. 

The infidelity of human affections is one of the most frequently 
recurrent themes in Browning’s works. Nor did inconstancy in 
marriage wait upon his wife’s death for his consideration. It echoes 
throughout his early works with sufficiently discordant notes to 
certify that it was from the first a matter of divided allegiances 
within him. His relationships with members of the opposite sex 
after Mrs. Browning’s death added the poignancy of objective per- 
sonal confirmation to the impersonalized subjective conflicts of in- 
constancy he already knew. The letters and other documents con- 


20 Tbid., pp. 701-36. 
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cerning the broken friendships with Julia Wedgwood*™ and Lady 
Ashburton” make certain that he felt himself unfaithful because he 
had found himself ready and willing to be so. In the poems the mask 
grows increasingly opaque as his own participation in infidelity 
comes nearer to overt act. Thus the apologetics for Don Juanism in 
“Fifine at the Fair’ and “With Daniel Bartoli’ are signals of pro- 
found psychic disturbances that had their origin in autobiographical 
realities. “Clearly,” Professor DeVane says of the latter poem, 
“this is Robert Browning’s confession that he has been false, at 
least in thought, to the memory of Elizabeth Barrett.’’*4 Minchin 
expresses equal certainty that ‘‘Fifine at the Fair’’ is a like confes- 
sion.?> A summation of the cases in point assures the conclusion that 
wherever Browning pleads Don Juan’s case he pleads his own. 
Judged by the accepted criteria, the portraits here in question 
show three notable weaknesses, namely: fragmentariness, lack of 
integrated personality, and overintrusion of the artist. They can- 
not be more than partial portraits, since their prime purpose is to 
reveal the incomplete self-realization of their dramatis personae, 
the “broken arcs” of earth that foretell completion in the here- 
after.*° They make manifest chiefly the tortuous mental processes of 
personages whose psychic disorders reflect a social collapse. Atten- 
tion is centered upon the one or few traits brought to dominance by 
the coterminous individual and community crises. The use of 
dramatic monologue form constitutes a singleness of method which 
inhibits action and setting from contributing to the characteriza- 
tions. Auctorial description and exposition are always scant, often 
wholly wanting. Portrayal of principals by their associates is barred, 


** Robert Browning and Julia Wedgwood: A Broken Friendship as Revealed by Their 
Letters, ed. Richard Curle (New York: F. A. Stokes, 1937), esp. pp. 117-25. 


22 See the supplementary chap. xvii in Griffin and Minchin, op. cit., pp. 304-5; and 


William C. DeVane, Browning’s Parleyings . . .. (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1927), P. 90. 

23 Complete Works, pp. 955-58. 

4 Op. cit., p. go. 4s Griffin and Minchin, of. ctt., p. 305. 


#6 “Abt Vogler,” in Complete Works, p. 383. Failure in self-realization from lack of 
effort is, of course, a cardinal sin in Browning’s view. The point of note here is that even 
those who exert supreme efforts always fall short of full realization. The expressed 
intention was that the gallery of human imperfections should serve as a magnetic 
Lebensraum of man’s aspirations. 
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since silent auditors are the only secondary personages admitted. 
Such portraits are necessarily partial in the double sense that they 
reveal only partial aspects selected by the author and favorable 
biases of his autobiographic spokesmen. 

The portrayal of rival selves in divided personalities, however, is 
the feature in which these pictures are most essentially partial.?’ 
The personages are caught at moments when rivalries between 
dominant and competing selves have driven them to apologetic 
confessional. Only moments of their lives are revealed, and of those 
moments only the parts pre-empted by casuistic mental activity. 
Their other faculties seem to have become merely the involuntary 
tools of their deranged intellects. 

Nowhere among the Browning delineations are there any full and 
rounded portraits, any viable personalities or completely analyzed 
character types.”* His personages lack integration with their environ- 
ments and integration within themselves, too, both of which are 
essential for the realization either of complete character roles or of 
fully rounded personalities. Nevertheless, when appraised by apt 
criteria their limited portraiture is found to have a unique validity, 
for it pictures just those psychic phenomena which are ordinarily 
neglected or obscured in full delineations. Its excellence lies in its 
interpretive exhibition of those aberrations of the psyche which 
regularly flourish in any society, actual or fictional, during the col- 
lapse of traditional values. Viewed in this light, but without prej- 
udice to aesthetic criteria, the head and bust portraits of Blougram, 
Sludge, Hohenstiel-Schwangau, Don Juan, and their fellows, make 
a notable contribution toward an improved diagnosis of the Vic- 
torian psychopathies. 

The intrusion of the artist is a problem of special difficulty in 
Browning’s case, partly because of his equivocations in the matter 
and partly from the fact that it is here, in its most essential phases, 
an unwitting intrusion. Time and again he declares that he uses his 


27 On partial portraiture in fiction see Daiches, op. cit., pp. 18-32. 

28 The distinction between character and personality is discussed in my “Introduc- 
tion to the Aesthetics of Literary Portraiture,” PMLA, L (June, 1935), 617-19, and in 
C. E. W. L. Dahlstrém’s “Situation and Character in Till Damascus,” PMLA, LIII 
(September, 1938), 886-902. 
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personages as mouthpieces for his own ideas,?? but equally often he 
assures us that their sayings are “so many utterances of so many 
imaginary persons, not mine.’’3° Intimates and experts alike beg 
him to ‘“‘speak out,’’** and he repeatedly dedicates his life to that 
task but persistently thickens the mask instead, especially when he 
comes to those enigmatic portraits of his last period which most 
reveal his own discordant convictions. Always by preference he 
“digs in his own soul,’’33 but after ‘“‘Pauline” the findings are usually 
felt to be too incriminating to speak out in his own person. For their 
expression he requires spokesmen who in their divided natures can 
serve as disguised doubles for himself. Upon the dual and multiple 
personalities of the dramatis personae who answer to this need he 
intrudes his favorable portraiture, the views that are peculiar to 
him, and those parts of the apologetic philosophy of his age which 
he finds congenial to his purpose. And if we find that he did this to 
the point of diminishing returns during the increasingly disruptive 
experiences of his last three decades, it may ease our judgments to 
discover that what his portraiture then lost in artistry is partly com- 
pensated by its increased documentary value for our biographical 
and social studies. 

It has been noted that both in their convictions and in their con- 
duct the spokesmen of the poems analyzed are apologists for one or 
another betrayal of social value. They are seen in crucial moments 
of their lives, and all of them disclose the inner disturbances their 
crises have cost them, but not one shows any awareness of the social 
collapse of which their disorders are symptoms. Into all of them 
Browning himself intrudes, sometimes by comment in his own 
person, as at the close of ‘““Bishop Blougram’s Apology’’*4 and in the 
two amphibian passages of “‘Fifine at the Fair,”’*5 always by a por- 


29 Notable instances in the poems are: “Sordello,” I: 79; “Easter-Day,” VIII: 329; 
“One Word More,” XIV: 363; and “The Ring and the Book,” I: 421 (Roman numerals 
indicate sections of poems; Arabic ones, pages in Complete Works). See also The Letters 
of Robert Browning and Elisabeth Barrett, 1, 80, and Mrs. Orr’s Life and Letters of Robert 
Browning (rev."ed., 1908), p. 282. 
3° Complete Works, p. 163. 

3 Miss Barrett, Domett, Milsand, and Carlyle, among others. 

# Cf. “Pauline,” in Complete Works, p. 11, and “One Word More,” in ibid., p. 363. 

33 “Essay on Shelley,” in Complete Works, p. 1009. 

34 Complete Works, p. 358. 38 [bid., pp. 701-2 and 716-17. 
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traiture that is to some degree favorable however sorry the figure. 
Everywhere he uses argument by polarity, a device so frequent 
throughout his works that the theory of opposites appears to be one 
of the firmest of his convictions. By means of this argument he puts 
into the mouths of religious hypocrite, cultist impostor, political 
opportunist, and impudent sensualist the doctrine that villanies 
such as theirs are God-given instruments for the promotion of hu- 
man virtues. And all this from a poet reputed to be an imperturb- 
able optimist of supreme normality! 

It seems almost incredible that Browning students, among them 
some who have acknowledged his “abnormal normality”** and his 
superabundant casuistry,*’ could so long have failed to trace down 
the clues to his subconscious conflicts.3* The clues are surely numer- 
ous and patent enough to shame their neglect or misconception. 
Their study yields cumulative evidence that the poet shared in the 
various desertions and betrayals of Blougram, Sludge, Hohenstiel- 
Schwangau, Don Juan, and many another of his equivocal spokes- 
men. That he suffers equally the inner torments ascribed to them 
grows increasingly certain as we gain competence in identifying the 
realities behind his monologue masks. 

A prime instance of the poet’s intrusion of his own ideas is his 
attribution of the doctrine of polar opposites to nearly all the major 
figures in the works I have cited. His own version of the evolution- 
ary process and of the progress theory are put into the mouths of 
Hohenstiel-Schwangau, Sludge, and others; his doctrine of the 
teleological concealment of spirit by phenomena has this pungent 
formulation in Blougram’s words: 


Some think, Creation’s meant to show him forth: 
I say it’s meant to hide him all it can, 
And that’s what all the blessed evil’s for.39 


36 The phrase is from Frances T. Russell’s One Word More on Browning (Stanford 
University: Stanford University Press, 1927), p. vii. 


37 See n. 8. 


38 Some few exceptions must be made. See the references to Griffin’s and Minchin’s 
biography (supra, pp. 230 and 232) and to DeVane’s study of Browning’s Parleyings 
(supra, p. 234). My statement is intended to apply to this field of investigation as a 
whole and is still valid, I believe, despite the exceptions. 


39 “Bishop Blougram’s Apology,” in Complete Works, p. 355. 
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Other pragmatic formulas in addition to the progress theory, ready- 
made by apologists for the Victorian social derangements, are 
adapted to the tongues of all four monologists above analyzed and 
numerous others. The poet’s individualistic social philosophy re- 
appears in these four, and it needs little wisdom to recognize that 
this is not the individualism of a community of belief but rather one 
of sectarian convenience in a world of dissolving values. It is not 
Browning’s philosophy alone, then, that these spokesmen and their 
fellows bring to expression but the whole body of sophistical philos- 
ophy that was developed to cover the Victorian collapse. The re- 
pressions, escapism, and apologetics are all there. And there too, 
but in a manner and degree not usually included in the clause, he 
himself still “went with the tale.”’ 

If my statement of Browning’s case is accepted as accurate, then 
any revaluation of the poet and his age, whether piecemeal or sys- 
tematic, must make use of the psychoanalytic method. By putting 
repetition to service, I now undertake to summarize the thesis and 
corollaries advocated in behalf of this method. My central thesis is 
this: Browning developed and used the dramatic monologue as an 
unconsciously assumed mask whereby to give his subconscious con- 
flicts an outlet, or mediative release, which his conventional, opti- 
mistic acceptance of the old order would not otherwise permit. 
To this purpose he employs dramatis personae of the nineteenth 
century who are beset with the various psychic disruptions gen- 
erally current in the decaying social order. His choice of content 
and his method of fusing content in form are strictly conditioned by 
the discordant rhythms of his times. His intrusion of himself upon 
his dramatic spokesmen, whether by favorable portraiture, imputing 
to them his own doting beliefs, or crediting to them selections from 
the casusitic philosophy of the age, is convictional testimony to the 
presence of Freudian phenomena in his works. Implicit in all this, as 
Freudian principles would require, is the thesis that the poet was 
ever a participant, though largely without being aware of it, in the 
many psychic disorders which he recurrently portrays throughout 
all of his career. To whatever extent these matters are found to be 
supported by the facts, to that same extent the psychoanalytic 
method is indispensable for the interpretation and appraisal of the 
Browning monologues. 
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I do not argue that the phenomena described are the only ones to 
be found in Browning’s works or that the method advocated alone 
will serve as a sufficient means for interpreting any one of those art 
products. I do submit that this method is a key to much of his ob- 
scurity, an instrument for understanding the enigmatic figures of his 
casuistic monologues, and a corrective help in assigning him his 
proper place among the disillusioned Victorian poets. Most signifi- 
cant among its possibilities, I believe, is the light its expert use 
would diffuse both upon the Victorian dissolution of normative 
values and upon the strenuous ordeals of character and personality 
encountered during that collapse. Any part of this program that the 
revaluation of Browning and his age might accomplish would surely 
be a boon in the sorry aftermath of Victorianism which is our present 
heritage. 





NEWS OF TISHNAR 
EDWARD WAGENKNECHT® 


Tishnar is a very ancient word in Munza, and means that which cannot be 
thought about in words, or told, or expressed. So all the wonderful, secret, and 
quiet world beyond the Mulgars’ lives is Tishnar—wind and stars, too, the sea 
and the endless unknown.—The Three Mulla-Mulgars. 


I 


Probably comparatively few of the people who, in 1921, made 
Memoirs of a Midget an American best seller had ever before heard 
the name of its author, Walter de la Mare. He had been a famous 
poet for many years, but poetry and the novel are many miles 
asunder; and even as a poet de la Mare’s celebrity had been of a 
quite special sort. Memoirs of a Midget was, in no sense, a planned 
“‘success’’; it was rather one of those happy accidents which, every 
now and then, encourage one to believe that the public is not so 
“dumb” as it generally looks. More than ten years before, to be sure, 
de la Mare had once actually tried to write a potboiler. He called 
it The Return; it won the Polignac Prize, but it did not make him a 
rich man! Having thus realized the experience which, by anticipa- 
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tion, Henry James had described in ““The Next Time,” de la Mare 
made no more attempts to rival Edgar Wallace. It is significant that 
never again after the sensational success of the Midget did he at- 
tempt a long novel. 

The critical reception of that book easily equaled its popular suc- 
cess. In England, Storm Jameson hailed it in the English Review as 
“the most notable achievement in prose fiction of our generation”’; 
in America, Wilson Follett compared it to Nostromo, “its only peer 
in the language.’’ Many worthless books are hailed as masterpieces, 
I know, but not by Storm Jamesons and Wilson Folletts; nothing 
has happened in the last twenty years that should make either writer 
ashamed of his enthusiasm. 

Memoirs of a Midget was de la Mare’s fourth volume of prose fic- 
tion, having been preceded by Henry Brocken (1904), The Three 
Mulla-Mulgars, and The Return (both 1910). He has since published 
seven more—T he Riddle (1923); Ding Dong Bell (1924); Broomsticks 
(1925); The Connoisseur (1926); On the Edge (1931); The Lord Fish 
(1933); The Wind Blows Over (1936). Thus, while in 1921 he was 
known primarily as a poet, today he is equally celebrated in the 
prose-fiction field. 

My primary preoccupation in this article is with his fiction; but 
this cannot be wholly dissociated from his poetry, nor, indeed, can 
his ‘‘creative’’ work in general be separated from the many, often 
quite unclassifiable, books he has published in the field of ‘general 
literature.”” His constant preoccupation is the soul; his realm lies 
close to the borderlands of dream. He is one of that important mi- 
nority of English writers who refuse to rely exclusively upon the 
testimony of the senses for the simple reason that the senses “can 
tell us only what they are capable of being sensible of.”’ For them- 
selves these writers believe ‘‘that what we see and hear is only the 
smallest fraction of what is.”” The phenomena they describe may be 
frightfully real, but “it doesn’t follow .... that they didn’t mean 
something else too.”’ 

The key to de la Mare’s art is the distinction he himself makes 
(in his lecture on Rupert Brooke and the Intellectual Imagination) be- 
tween two kinds of poets—“‘those who in their idiosyncrasies re- 
semble children and bring to ripeness the faculties peculiar to child- 
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hood; and those who resemble lads.’’ He put Brooke in the second 
class. He himself belongs emphatically in the first. ‘‘Children.... 
live in a world peculiarly their own.” .... “They are not bound in by 
their groping senses. Facts to them are the liveliest of chameleons. 
Between their dream and their reality looms no impassable abyss.”’ 
When a writer carries this spirit into mature years we classify his 
work as intuitive, inductive, visionary. The source and origin of his 
inspiration is in the world within, and that world, “old as Eden 
and remote as the stars, lies like the fabric of a vision, bathed in an 
unearthly atmosphere.” 

That all this applies to de la Mare’s fiction as well as to his poetry 
there is, as I have already suggested, the character of the work itself 
to testify; but if we prefer we may have his own words in other con- 
nections. He believes that ‘‘a fine work of fiction must reflect truly 
the firsthand knowledge and experience of the life of its writer.” 
But “‘it is neither a copy of life in general nor of the author’s particu- 
lar life.’’ It is “‘not matter-of-fact—but matter-of-truth.” Realism, 
“in the accepted sense,” is only “‘a kind of scientific reporting.” 
.... “An imaginative experience is not only as real but far realer 
than an unimaginative one.” For it is “in our individual imagi- 
nation” that ‘‘the essential truth for each one of us’’ lies. 


II 


Of de la Mare’s four long fictions, the first, Henry Brocken, is both 
the palest and the most “poetic.” It opens with the picture of a 
little boy who has been left in charge of an elderly relative (a favorite 
situation of de la Mare’s) starting out one morning on Rosinante— 
but by this time he seems already a man—to encounter the “wild 
and faithful’ and “‘strange and lovely” people he has loved in books. 
De la Mare did not succeed in capturing the manner of the various 
authors whose characters are encountered, and the patterned beauty 
of his writing was less suited to fiction than was the rich, cerebrated 
prose he developed later. Yet, with all its immaturity, Henry Brock- 
en is a book which only young genius could have written. The Crise- 
yde episode, though a little vague, is very beautiful; even at thirty, 
de la Mare’s comments on the subtlest creation of “the shrewdest 
and tenderest of [his] countrymen” went as deep as anything the 
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Chaucerians have done. The passionate Puritanism of the Bunyan 
episode is pure de la Mare; and, when the Yahoo loses his life to 
save Brocken in the stampede, the bitterest creation of Dean Swift’s 
decaying brain becomes a messenger of faith and hope. 

The passive quality of Henry Brocken disappears altogether in 
that glorious adventure story, The Three Mulla-Mulgars. Ostensibly 
written for the amusement of de la Mare’s four children, it is really 
an epic of courage, a song of loyalty and love; its mood is that of 
the noble sonnet on “‘Virtue’’: 


Yet, yet: O breast how cold! O hope how far! 
Grant my son’s ashes lie where these men’s are! 


The three mulla-mulgars are monkeys, royal monkeys, born in exile, 
who are called upon to undertake the unspeakably perilous journey 
to the Kingdom of Assasimmon in the glorious vale of Tishnar. De 
la Mare is closer to Blake here than anywhere else in his work; he has 
created his own mythology. The book plunges us into forest depths, 
terrifies us with immense heights, and dazzles our eyes in the snow 
fields. It is neither an allegory nor a sermon, but it is a serious pic- 
ture of human life in the guise of a wonder-tale. In the Andy Battle 
episode love bridges even the seemingly impassable gulf between 
man and beast. 

Of The Return, Forrest Reid has remarked that “‘it is the story of 
a spiritual upheaval such as might be produced by any violent emo- 
tional crisis, religious or otherwise.”’ And it is true that a materialis- 
tically inclined writer might very well have taken his point of depar- 
ture from some medically recognized maladjustment, while de la 
Mare preferred instead to have the convalescent Arthur Lawford 
possessed by the spirit of a long-dead French roué, Nicholas Saba- 
thier, beside whose grave he had slumbered for a moment in a neg- 
lected cemetery. Once the element of “given’’ has been accepted, 
however, the situation is developed with psychological exactitude, 
for, like The Tempest or The Rime of the Ancient Mariner, The Return 
owes much of its power to the fact that, strange as its fable is, the 
moral nature concerned in it is that of the actual world we know. 
Like a magic talisman the strange experience tests every aspect of 
Lawford’s life. His wife it condemns utterly; in a crisis that shallow, 
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selfish woman has nothing to give. Alice, the daughter, is a very dif- 
ferent story; so is the good clergyman, Mr. Bethany, who does not 
understand the situation but refuses to relinquish faith in his friend. 
More important than either of these is Grisel. Her loyalty and un- 
derstanding at last make it possible for Lawford to solve the problem 
she herself has greatly accentuated, for he loves her increasingly as 
Sheila draws away from him, and he wonders whether, now that he 
is no longer Lawford but Lawford-plus-Sabathier, he is still morally 
bound to his wife. Grisel herself cannot be ensnared by casuistry. 
“Life is a little while . . . . 1 know in my heart that to face the worst 
is your only hope of peace.”” The real question that has been put up 
to Lawford is whether the power that has achieved a physical entry 
into his body shall be permitted to assume control of his spirit also. 
With this the ever present temptation to suicide is closely connected, 
for Sabathier took his own life. ‘What peace did he find who 
couldn’t, perhaps, like you, face the last good-bye?”’ It is victory for 
Lawford in the end—‘‘it seemed .... as if... . some obscure de- 
testable presence as slowly, as doggedly had drawn worsted aside” — 
and one hopes it is rest at last for Sabathier. 

Memoirs of a Midget is much the longest and most closely wrought 
of de la Mare’s novels. It is not a puzzle-book nor a “‘case’’ book; 
it is a picture of human life. The reader immerses himself in Miss 
M.’s experience with the same complete absorption encouraged by 
the great Victorian novels. With such a protagonist, this is a great 
deal to be able to say. 

The fundamental idea is clearly the conflict between society and 
the individual; to accentuate the problem by making the heroine a 
midget was in itself a very daring device. There may have been 
some influence here from Wilkie Collins, whom de la Mare both 
knows and appreciates—a rare appreciation nowadays! There is an- 
other suggestion of Collins’ influence in the use of documents. 

A Miss M. of normal stature must still have participated in a 
very bitter conflict; her passionate sincerity, her unswerving deter- 
mination to maintain her integrity, to work out the significance of 
her own experience, no matter where it leads or what it costs her— 
none of these things could have made for an easy life. To Mr. Crim- 
ble, the young clergyman who kills himself because of his unrequited 
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love for Fanny Bowater, she cries, ‘‘I have had my desperate mo- 
ments too—more alone in the world than you can ever be! And I 
swear before God that I will never, never be not myself.”” Miss M., 
too, loves the heartless Fanny and, in her own way, is spurned by 
her; Fanny’s dislike of poetry, her inability to see anything of value 
in Wuthering Heights, show us that her cruelty is caused, partly at 
least, by her lack of imagination. It is not the mere mention 
of Wuthering Heights that makes the reader feel that the Bronté 
influence upon Memoirs of a Midget was at least as important as that 
of Wilkie Collins. Miss M. herself, with her intensity and her inde- 
pendence, would make a very good Bronté heroine. 

Though the first part of the narrative is studded with passages 
in which Miss M. is shown in relation to hairbrushes, watches, cats, 
books, etc., figures are never given. It is the mental and spiritual 
differences which result from her diminutive stature that really in- 
terest de la Mare; what might have been a mere trick is here filled 
full of creative significance, and we enter upon a track of human 
experience hitherto unexplored. The data the midget accumulates 
are rather different from ours. Her descriptions of the minuter as- 
pects of nature and of such of the smaller animals as ‘“‘humanity has 
left unslaughtered”’ are of breath-taking beauty. But she does not 
stop with beauty. 

Again and again, as I have pored over the scenes of my memory, I have 
asked myself: What can life be about? What does it mean? What was my true 
course? Where my compass? How many times, too, have I vainly speculated 
what inward difference being a human creature of my dimensions really makes. 

But to take Miss M. thus far was only half de la Mare’s task. 
Having separated her from humanity, he must at once unite her 
with it again; otherwise she is a freak and his book merely a tour 
de force. It must not be supposed that she is always right and so- 
ciety always wrong. For all his love of another world, de la Mare 
has never sacrificed this one to it; he loves solitude but he knows 
its dangers, its limitations; he knows, too, the social values. Mrs. 
Monnerie, the lion-hunter, is wrong; Fanny is wrong. But Sir Wal- 
ter Pollocke is right, and the “somewhat Dickensian” housekeeper, 
Mrs. Bowater, has all the sanity of common, uncorrupted humanity. 
Miss M. coarsens a little when she conquers the world or surrenders 
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to it—there is a little of both—by exhibiting herself in a circus, but 
this is less shameful than her simpering under Mrs. Monnerie’s pa- 
tronage. And she is completely at fault in her treatment of her 
dwarf-lover, Mr. Anon; indeed, she treats Mr. Anon almost as badly 
as Fanny had treated her. She learns better in the end; indeed, she 
goes as far as to realize ‘‘that it will be impossible to free myself, to 
escape from this world, unless in peace and amity I can take every 
shred of it, every friend and every enemy, all that these eyes have 
seen, these senses discovered with me.” But it costs Mr. Anon his 
life to teach her. 

By this time she has carried the lesson of the stars into human re- 
lationships. From the beginning she had loved them passionately; 
only in this rapt contemplation had she and her friends of ordinary 
size stood on a common level. So—the implication would seem to be 
though it is never stated—so in the light of eternal things all the 
differences and distinctions which make personality, make life-expe- 
rience as we know it today, will be swept away. There is no super- 
naturalism in Memoirs of a Midget, but Miss M. would not be a 
de la Mare heroine if she never looked over the edge; and it was 
more than a love of mystification which impelled her creator to re- 
move her from the book—and our ken—with the laconic message, 
“T have been called away.” So she typifies universal experience in 
the end, and so we get the marvelous suggestion that she goes on 


III 


Many readers of the Midget have wondered why de la Mare 
should not have seen fit to follow it with other novels in later years. 
Some ask still another question. Why should a man whose creative 
gifts have the quality of magic in them choose to devote so much of 
his time to noncreative work? Why, when he might be giving us 
wonderful stories of his own, should he choose instead to be re- 
writing Animal Stories (1940), Stories from the Bible (1929), and tra- 
ditional folk tales (Told Again, 1927)? And why does he compile 
anthologies? Why such an elaborately annotated lecture as Desert 
Islands and Robinson Crusoe (1930)? Why an encyclopedic compila- 
tion of child lore like Early One Morning in the Spring (1935)? 
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At the outset one feels that such questions must come from those 
who have never read the books named. Told Again and Stories 
from the Bible are creative work; in Come Hither! (1923)—incom- 
parably the finest selection of poems for children that has ever been 
published—and in Behold, This Dreamer! (1939), whose field is ‘‘Rev- 
erie, Night, Sleep, Dream, Love-Dreams, Nightmare, Death, the 
Unconscious, the Imagination, Divination, the Artist, and Kindred 
Subjects,” anthology-making itself becomes a work of genius. As for 
Early One Morning, it seems to me worth all the scientific treatises 
on child-rearing ever written if for no other reason than because its 
pages are studded with the secrets which reveal themselves to love 
alone. 

Of course the proletarian critics, with customary ineptitude, find 
de la Mare guilty of “escapism.” They are answered very effectively 
by the London Times reviewer of The Connoisseur: ‘““How can you 
be said to be fleeing the real, or the actual, when you are merely 
opening your eyes to what the simplest fragment of it, in your view, 
involves?’ Surely the critic who remarked that de la Mare alone 
among contemporary English poets had failed to show the influence 
of the war must have read Motley and its successors to little purpose! 
Even the precious economic problem plays its part—and it is very 
nearly a determinative part—in Miss M.’s history. Miss M. never 
“funks’’; neither does her creator. I think it significant also that in 
spite of all his love for children de la Mare is never sentimental 
about them. The small hero of “‘An Ideal Craftsman” (On the Edge) 
is positively sinister, and no “realist” could have given a less senti- 
mental description than de la Mare has written of the “‘reactions”’ 
of Nicholas in ““The Almond Tree” (The Riddle) when he finds his 
father a suicide in the snow. 

There is no evasion even in the de la Mare Otherworld. Im- 
manila, ‘who preys across these shadows,”’ plays a large role in the 
mythology of the Mulla-Mulgars. Where in literature are the powers 
of evil more terrifying than in that dread tale of spiritual vampirism, 
“Seaton’s Aunt” (The Riddle), where more inexplicable than in ‘‘All 
Hallows” (The Connoisseur)? It was on this ground that G. K. Ches- 
terton, with his customary perspicacity, distinguished de la Mare’s 
wonderland from that of Barrie and other writers who “make be- 
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lieve.” They confine themselves to “‘the things that we want. to ex- 
ist.’” Not so de la Mare. For his fairy tales “‘are not those of the 
Sceptic but of the Mystic.” 

The refusal to look society in the eye can be no explanation, then, 
for de la Mare’s increasing preoccupation with short fiction during 
recent years. Nor need any technical shortcomings be invoked. The 
architectonics of fiction have never disturbed him, and few writers 
since Dickens have had his ability to invent distinctive turns of 
speech. It may well be, however, that, while de la Mare’s power to 
work is continuous, his inspiration is intermittent; he himself tells 
us that his “inward eye... . can see its object in detail with the 
utmost clearness; but it cannot .... except for a moment or two 
remain fixed and watch it.’”’ Moreover, while de la Mare does not 
shy from social problems, they do not particularly concern him as 
an artist; he is concerned, as I have already said, with the soul, par- 
ticularly as it explores the frontiers of consciousness. In some of his 
most wonderful achievements, indeed—in ‘‘The Creatures’”’ and 
“The Vats” (The Riddle), for example, and, in a quite different man- 
ner, in ‘‘Maria-Fly”’ (Broomsticks)—he has no story to tell, he has 
only a mood to develop. 

His shorter pieces classify themselves conveniently in several 
groups. First of all, there are stories of ‘‘real’’ life, like ““The Almond 
Tree,” “Miss Duveen” (The Riddle), “The Lost Track” —the only 
American story—(The Connoisseur), “Willows” (On the Edge), and 
“‘*4 Forward Child’ ” (The Wind Blows Over). There is no super- 
natural element in these stories, though they are all brooded over by 
a sense of the mystery of human life and destiny; it is impossible to 
read them without feeling that they come from a mind with strong 
mystical tendencies. 

Sometimes de la Mare’s stories of this type are sinister, horrible, 
like ‘“‘The Three Friends” (The Riddle), ““Missing’”’ (The Connois- 
seur), or “An Ideal Craftsman” (On the Edge). But the method is 
still indirect. Forrest Reid calls ‘‘Missing”’ ‘‘the most appalling mur- 
der story ever written,”’ but the word murder is never mentioned 
in it. 

In some stories, though this world is our principal concern, we 
find ourselves subject to incursions from another. Such are “Miss 
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Jemima,” “Broomsticks,” “Lucy,” and ‘“‘Alice’s Godmother” (all in 
Broomsticks). 

A special subdivision under this group might contain stories of 
ghosts and haunting, like “Out of the Deep” (The Riddle), ‘“The 
Green Room” (The Connoisseur), ‘A Revenant” (The Wind Blows 
Over) which is, however, a piece of literary and biographical criti- 
cism cast into narrative form rather than a ghost story per se—and 
“Strangers and Pilgrims,” an enchanting series of epitaphs in a set- 
ting of prose fiction, which appeared originally in The Wind Blows 
Over but has now been taken up with its kindred tales in Ding Dong 
Bell. 

There is a considerable group of out-and-out fairy tales: “The 
Dutch Cheese,” ““The Lovely Myfanwy,” ‘The Three Sleeping Boys 
of Warwickshire”’ (all in Broomsticks), and the stories in the volume 
called The Lord Fish. 

Finally, there is a number of parables and apologues, all of which 
definitely seem to ‘“‘mean”’ something, one is not always sure what: 
“The Riddle,” “The Tree,” ‘‘The Creatures,” ““The Vats’’ (all in 
The Riddle). 

The tales are full of sensitive children, recluses, sinsister old wom- 
en, and spinsters quite divinely mad. Sometimes the psychic ele- 
ment lays violent hold upon a suburban, middle-class, matter-of-fact 
world. Sometimes we are taken out to an imaginary locality which 
hangs upon the naked shingles of the world as fantastic dream-states 
attach themselves to consciousness. The fact that in many of his 
stories de la Mare goes back to a Victorian setting should puzzle 
nobody. Having, as we have seen, the child-type of imagination, he 
would naturally feel most at home in a world which was still present, 
actually, or in living memory, during his formative years. 


IV 


In speaking of de la Mare’s mysticism, I have (I am aware) 
begged an important question. Some of his admirers see him suffer- 
ing in later years from a spiritual nostalgia; the gates of the Kingdom 
of Dream are gradually closing themselves against him. Storm Jame- 
son does not go nearly so far as some critics along this line, but even 
Storm Jameson compares de la Mare disadvantageously with Blake: 
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For Blake, who wrote of humble things with an exquisite tenderness, was 
never shaken in his conceit of himself; he lived in this world as an audacious 
heir. Mr. de la Mare’s humility is rooted with his self-mockery; it trammels his 
fantasy, and he is conscious of his mortal weakness all the more sharply that 
he sees it—sometimes—through the ironic regard of the elf his brother. 


Probably every romanticist living in this day and age must, toa 
certain extent, find his fantasy trammeled; however uncompromising 
he may be in his romanticism, he can hardly avoid being a little self- 
conscious about it. It is true that de la Mare has some of the frank 
subjectivism of Stevenson; it is also true that he does not attempt 
to give us more than a glimpse of the ultimate vision. As he sees it, 
the “‘poet’s faith’’ should express itself implicitly throughout his 
work. We have no right to ask of him that he “shall answer each 
of our riddles in turn; ‘tidy things up.’ He shares our doubts and 
problems; exults in them, and at the same time proves that life in 
spite of all its duplicity and deceits and horrors, is full of strange- 
nesses, wonder, mystery, grace and power: is ‘good.’’”’ I find no 
nihilism in de la Mare, though I find much of the discouragement 
which touches all sensitive men in these troubled times. “‘Illumi- 
nated by the imagination, our life—whatever its defeats and de- 
spairs—is a never-ending, unforeseen strangeness and adventure and 
mystery. This is the fountain of our faith and of our hope.” The 
implicit testimony is even clearer. You get it again and again. You 
get it in the novels, with their imperious, merciless call for courage. 
You get it in the profoundest, the most puzzling, and probably the 
most beautiful of his short stoires, “The Connoisseur.’’ You get it 
in that amazing tale, ““The Wharf” (The Connoisseur), where a pile 
of manure in the barnyard is made to serve bewilderingly as a 
completely adequate symbol of salvation! 

All this is pretty closely connected with de la Mare’s celebrated 
obscurity, no greater obscurity surely than that to which a relative 
of Robert Browning is legitimately entitled! Raymond Mortimer 
has remarked that, like Hoffman’s, his stories often end in anticli- 
max. “‘And this is no doubt very intentional. ‘That,’ he suggests, 
‘is the way things are.’’’ Obscurity has its own values in this way 
of writing. The mysterious Old Man in “The Pardoner’s Tale’’ is 
much more impressive in his mystery than he could be if Chaucer 
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had taken a hint from his interpreters to identify him with Death, 
Old Age, the Wandering Jew, or something else. So, too, it does not 
seem to me that I really wish to work out a detailed allegorical inter- 
pretation for that exquisite fairy tale turned parable, ‘“The Riddle,” 
which seems to me already among the imperishable things. On the 
other hand, I should like to know more about “The Connoisseur”’ 
which apparently nobody has ever understood in its entirety. But 
we tread on dangerous ground here, and perhaps we only reveal our 
own stupidity. At any rate the matter is highly subjective. 


V 


Beyond its social importance, beyond its technical interest, the 
value of any writer’s work is, in the last analysis, the value of his 
own personality. “To know a work of literature,” says Mr. J. Mid- 
dleton Murry, “‘is to know the soul of the man who created it, and 
who created it in order that his soul should be known.”’ Persons who 
approach de la Mare as a pale, pink poet of dream are always con- 
siderably surprised by what they discover. Perhaps the fact that he 
spent eighteen years of his life in the statistical department of the 
Anglo-American Oil Company ought to have prepared them. I am 
not much impressed by the Freudian view that because he spent his 
days in an uncongenial task, his creative energies must necessarily 
have taken a romantic turn; what does interest me is his stamina. 
Tennyson was ready to relinquish even love if necessary in order 
that he might continue to devote all his energies to poetry. “We 
must bear or we must die,”’ he wrote Emily Sellwood, breaking off, 
as he then believed, their three-year-old engagement. “‘It is easier 
to die but infinitely less noble.’’ De la Mare knew from boyhood 
that he wanted to write, yet he married and gave hostages to fortune 
in the shape of four children; in other words, he knew that if a man is 
to be a great artist he must be a human being first. It is no accident 
that he should be one of the few writers of his kind—and how few 
they are!—whom the reader values not only as a writer but as a man 
and whom he always thinks of as wholly sane. 




















THE UNDERGRADUATE WRITER AS WRITER 


R. P. BLACKMUR’ 


I suppose it will be all to the good if we limit the kind of writer 
we are talking about to the creative writer—more particularly, to 
the writer who tries to be creative under the peculiar but pressing 
distractions of undergraduate life, which very likely are only a very 
little more distracting than distractions elsewhere. As everyone pres- 
ent is no doubt obsessed with his own version of what these distrac- 
tions are and as no two of you would agree as to their relative dis- 
tractingness, we will say no more about them but merely pretend 
that they do not exist. As to what a creative writer is, the condi- 
tions are much the same. Everybody knows about him in his own 
way—a way that is short of satisfactory definition. We shall merely 
insist that he does exist and that in so far as he busies himself about 
writing he is quite admirable. In short, we put up with him. 

Another good thing will be to say what the creative writer—and 
especially the undergraduate creative writer—is not. He is not likely 
to write easily, except when he has nothing to say. So accomplished 
a poet as Yeats remarked that the difference between a good and a 
bad poet was that the good poet wrote with great difficulty what the 
bad poet wrote easily. If your undergraduate writer finds himself 
writing easily, the chances are that he is not writing creatively but 
is writing off the surface of someone else’s mind or out of the bottom 
of the vast reservoir of dead commonplace. If he looks, he will see 
that he has not written what he had in mind or, worse, that he has 
not discovered anything in his mind capable of being created on the 
page. The usual thing is, at this point, to give up the effort, to suc- 
cumb to the nearest distraction, and to find satisfaction in getting by. 
Your truly creative writer cannot be the fellow who gets by; that is 
the privilege reserved for the merely popular writer—I do not say 
the good writer who grows popular, but the merely popular writer. 
As he writes to get by, he will do to pass the time. No. I think we 
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may end our negatives and hazard it that the truly creative writer 
for the most part fails to get by precisely because he is so deeply 
concerned with the struggle, not to pass, but to occupy the time; 
which means to fill up his words as brimful as may be with the ac- 
tuality, the quality, the whatness, the substance of what he has 
seen as possible to create. To borrow again from Yeats, he will have 
chosen of all things not impossible the most difficult. 

This is to put the matter on a high plane. It is the plane of long- 
term judgment. It is the plane on which the writers of the past sur- 
vive, if they do survive. Thus it is the plane at which, whether they 
are conscious of it or not, contemporary writers try to write and 
which they naturally for the most part fail to reach or reach only 
partially, for the moment, in a line, a passage, a paragraph, a paren- 
thesis—almost, as it were, by accident. In other words, most writers 
necessarily fail most of the time. There is a radical imperfection in 
even the greatest art, which you cannot get around except by great 
effort and which you cannot overcome for sure at all, no matter how 
long and hard you try. As a consequence, we are bound to enjoy, 
and to value, the incomplete, the inadequate, the imperfect piece 
of writing, provided only it aimed in the direction of the complete, 
the adequate, the perfect: provided, in short, that it is the best job 
of work possible amid the distractions of a lifetime and the various 
privations of disability. I suggest that this is about as far as you 
can go in making a high initial standard. If you insist on anything 
more highfalutin, you will spoil your fun. If you refuse to enjoy or 
to do anything short of the best, you will never understand what the 
best might be. You will be damned, as you ought, for a kill-joy; 
and that is the end of you. 

Here the undergraduate writer comes in pat. No one expects him 
to be perfect; everyone makes allowances for him; even his friends 
will invent reasons, if they find none, for enjoying what he writes. 
I suspect things would be better in the literary world all round if all 
writers were treated with the same generosity; there would be both 
more and better reading and more and better writing. Generosity, 
like friendship, is more demanding than snobbish spite or indiffer- 
ence. 

Let us make the assumption, then—and I think it is a true as- 
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sumption —that the undergraduate writer is naturally on the right 
track and try to see what some of the problems are, which, as he 
fails to solve them, knock him askew.-I have in mind only those 
problems which are open to solution through the practice of the pro- 
fession of writing. Some of them have to do with writers of any age 
or skill. Some have to do more with relatively young and inexperi- 
enced writers—a class of persons not necessarily the same as young 
and inexperienced men. But all except one of the problems which I 
shall mention have this in common: that they can be solved only 
for the occasion, in the particular act of writing. One way or another 
they are problems of the trade, the craft, the profession and thus 
have the double characteristic of all technical problems: that, while 
the skill needed can be learned by example, precept, and practice, 
the application is always in some sense fresh, novel, unique. I sup- 
pose that that is where the creative part of writing comes in: the 
use of the words is yours, though the words themselves—even your 
neologisms—cannot be. 

The problem which makes the exception, the problem which is not 
primarily technical, has nevertheless certain secondary technical fea- 
tures through which alone we are able to get hold of it in practice. 
Let us take hold of it first because, no matter to whom else it applies, 
it applies almost without exception to the young writer and because, 
for the most part, the writer is aware of it only as an intruding, alien, 
vague ill-ease: the way an interrupted dinner sits within you before 
digestion is resumed. This is the problem of writing before you have 
a theme. I don’t mean plot or subject matter or point of view; I 
men precisely an intention—as some critics would call it—big enough 
to give direction and meaning and conclusiveness to your plot or 
your subject matter or your point of view. I mean, a little less pre- 
cisely, an omnivorous central notion—a kind of magnetic core of 
imagination—which will digest and order and compose all or almost 
all the material that comes to hand. It is perhaps the definition of a 
great writer that he has such a theme. It is the possession apart from 
mere peculiarity—his accidental oddities and imperfections—that 
defines a great writer’s character: it is what puts and holds his ma- 
terial together into a unity. It is the sort of thing we mean when we 
say Hemingway writes about doomed men, Thomas Mann writes 
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about the delicate man, the outsider; the thing we have more vaguely 
in mind—it is so much larger!—when we say Dostoevski dealt with 
the injured, the insulted, the humiliated; the thing we know, but do 
not know in words, when we say Shakespeare or Dante or whoever— 
and stop short if we have good sense. A major theme is one of those 
things we know and do not know. Even with themes less than major, 
we cannot predict them or in any way say what they are until they 
have emerged; and it is with lesser themes—themes just big enough 
to keep us going—that we have to do, because, no matter how big a 
theme is in itself, you will make a small theme out of it until your 
skill has become very great; until you know how, so to say, to let a 
great theme have its way, until you have the technical means of 
supplying it with material. 

Here, perhaps, is the best place to say that about the only way 
you can go about looking for a theme is to write, regardless, what 
you know, that is, you must write only where you have authority 
over the details, over some major aspect of your subject. If you do 
that—if you find you are able to do that—you may come to the con- 
dition of having authority as an author. This is not a mere verbal 
play. For you cannot know what you know as an author until you 
get it on the written page; and it is only what you get on the page 
which counts for anybody but yourself. The maxim, if you want it, 
is this: Writing alone increases authority in an author. It follows 
that, as you increase your authority in this sense, you also increase 
your chances of finding your material involved in a genuine theme. 
The inner stress of the things you have put together will become 
plainer, will seem to be their meaning, their intention; and you will 
find suddenly that your words and the pattern that runs among 
them have an organic life of their own—dquite different, even alien 
perhaps, to anything you expected. 

It may be observed parenthetically that one of the commoner 
sources of authentic themes, in the sense that we have been develop- 
ing, has been in some deep conviction about life entertained quite 
aside from the author’s experience and derived from some external 
authority. One thinks immediately of the great religious art of the 
Middle Ages; of the classic revival in the Renaissance; of the infu- 
sion of Platonism into seventeenth-century English poetry; the cult 
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of nature in Romantic poetry; the effect of anthropology (Frazer’s 
Golden Bough) on Eliot’s Wasteland; and so on. I do not think that 
writers today are very likely to find their themes in this way, or if 
they do that they will be able to do much with them. In the ex- 
amples given you will notice a diminution of external authority and 
an increase in the effect of the writer’s authority as such. We have 
become, whether we wish to or not, largely dependent for our con- 
victions on our own resources; there is only the actual world outside 
us, the rest is within our heads. It is a curious and I think illuminat- 
ing fact that there is support for this statement in a poet with all 
possible external authority available to him in the Anglo-Catholic 
persuasion of the Church of England. I mean, of course, T. S. Eliot; 
yet it is Eliot who insists that only in his prose reflections can he be 
concerned with the ideal; in his poetry he must be concerned with 
the actual. Only over the actual can his work have authority. 
This is a very alarming state of things if you think about it; but 
it will be only your thoughts that make it alarming, for you will 
most likely think that you are on your own. You are not. You were 
never less so. You are something much worse from the naive point 
of view; at any rate you are in a predicament harder to get out of 
than has been the lot of writers and artists and thinkers in most 
civilized times. You are more than ever the random creature of every 
idea that blows; and your predicament is which way to turn, what 
ideas if any to use, to get back into imaginative relation to the life 
you actually live. Whatever you do in religion, philosophy, politics, 
and society generally, I suggest that as writers you go about it the 
other way round: start with the actual which confronts you and 
stick to it. I do not mean to be anti-intellectual or antirational. I 
don’t want you to think with your blood or your bowels or your 
adrenal glands—you do that more than enough by nature. I mean 
that when you write, and especially when you come to write with 
the beginnings of authority and are on the edge maybe of discovering 
a genuine theme, you should stick to what you actually know and 
feel, even to what you actually think (for there are occasions in actual 
life which are open only to thought, which is why we think at all), 
using all along as your chief and sufficient discipline your native 
language. 
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This is not easy; it is the hardest thing in writing. The temptation 
is everywhere to use thought without relation to the actual, to use 
thought to conceal or distort the actual. But if you do not stick to 
the actual you will never come upon a theme worth having; you will 
have merely a mechanism—a trick beginning as well as a trick end- 
ing—a formula of dead shells of words without sound or motion; 
and as an author, a creative writer, you will have lost your birth- 
right. Words are your medium, and as Professor Woods used to say 
at Harvard—rubbing his hands into the desk in front of him—the 
reality in words is greater than, and anterior to, any use to which 
you can put them. It is the reality in words that makes the actual 
experience permanent. If you think it is the other way round, you 
may be right, but you have no business being a writer. 

Perhaps you will recall that at the beginning of these remarks 
about having or not having a theme I said that, although in a sense 
the whole problem was outside the practical, immediate problems 
of writing, yet it did exhibit certain connections with those problems 
and that it was, indeed, mainly through those technical connections 
that you might be expected to grasp—or fail to grasp—the problem 
of the theme. It is not that I have ignored those connections but 
that I have been leading up to them. What else, indeed, is technique 
for but to establish your theme? Or put the other way round, from 
the point of view of the practicing writer, what is a theme for but to 
exact the greatest possible use of your full technical resources? 
Without the demands of your theme—and this is the point of con- 
nection—your technique could not come to exist. 

The burden of these remarks should be very comfortable to the 
aspiring writer—that it is only by writing what you want to write, 
only by writing what you are, as it were, haunted by the need to 
write, that you can make any real growth or can keep the growth 
you have made. This should relieve you—perhaps fatally, but never 
mind that—of the horrible problem of looking for something to 
write. We are all familiar with the one-poem poet, the one-novel 
novelist, who follows up his success with bad poems or bad novels, 
until the publishers give up all hope of a second coming. What we 
sometimes fail to realize is that if you look closely at the careers of 
successful writers you get a similar picture; the peaks are far be- 
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tween either in time or in books. The graph of most good writers is 
mostly below par, sometimes from a relative failure in technique, 
sometimes from a relative failure in theme, more often from both. 
I think of the poet Yeats who had a fallow period of five years pre- 
ceded by a peak of 18g0-ish poetry not now to our taste and fol- 
lowed by a range of high peaks of a very different order of poetry. 
I think of T. S. Eliot, a poet of very small production to begin with 
who had a peak in «17, 1922, 1930 and 1935 and would I think, if 
it were not for the war, be ready for another peak now. I think of 
Henry James who in a writing life of forty-odd years had four peaks 
of high achievement and was rearing another when he fell ill and 
began to die. The levels between—the flat places, the arid plains— 
have puzzled many critics to explain. To me they seem the topog- 
raphy to be expected. The comparison I mean to make between 
such writers as Yeats, Eliot, and James and the one-poem poets is 
this: There are at their various levels—some of them good enough 
for the permanent anthologies—literally thousands of the one-poem 
poets; and each one of the good writers, is you might say, the rough 
equivalent of several dozen of the one-poem poets. 

Here I want to make two deductions. One is that neither the good 
writer nor the one-poem poet can tell when the next good work or 
the one poem is under way. The second is that the drudgery that 
goes with the production of the failures is necessary to the produc- 
tion of the successes in both classes. There is no way out, drudgery 
is always necessary, to which I might add, as a warning of punish- 
ment to come, that there is probably more drudgery—I think cer- 
tainly more—in executing a work of what we loosely call “‘inspira- 
tion” than there is in executing a work without inspiration, precisely 
because there is a growth in technique. 

You, as undergraduate writers, are naturally in the condition of 
one-poem poets; and I mean to encourage you by saying that if 
you drudge enough when you think you have got your poem—or 
your story—by the tail, you may find yourself suddenly making such 
a leap in technique that you have him by the throat. I see, that is, 
sudden technical advances in the work of undergraduate writers 
which I can explain only on the ground that their themes have sud- 
denly become more available to them. The thing works, as I said, 
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both ways. Growth of technique gained from reading and discussion, 
of course, opens up access to the theme; but I repeat and insist that 
the other operation is far more important. It is the discovery of the 
theme that demands of you the use of technique which you must al- 
ready have possessed implicitly or it would not have been there 
to use. 

If what I have been saying seems largely offside or irrelevant to 
the problems that actually bother you, when put in the more or less 
general and ramshackle terms I have employed, perhaps I can make 
the matter clearer—and more formidable—by taking up in series 
some of the overt problems I have seen bothering you, with my gen- 
eral remarks still serving, I hope, as a background and perspective. 

There is, first, the problem of problems, which afflicts some of you 
with the peculiar irritation of the itch of which you know neither 
the exact location nor the cause. The problem of problems arises, 
in the practice of writing, when you learn by hearsay that there are 
all sorts of technical facilities for doing this or that; without knowing 
really what they are, you want to use at least some, and probably all 
of them. It is like introducing a man moderately handy with a tack 
hammer into a fully equipped carpenter shop after watching, once, 
a good man on a job. Of six saws with teeth of different shape and 
length and different set, how will you know which to use to saw a 
green pine board? As if that were your only embarrassment, you 
will probably suffer from alternating desperate desires to use, for the 
same job, either the fret saw or, if you are a chunky fellow like the 
late Thomas Wolfe, the adze and the ax by turns. Whatever choice 
you make, you are likely to ruin either the tool or the job. The ana- 
logue in poetry is the attempt, say, to use the Petrarchan sonnet for 
the expression of ballad material, or the effort to put domestic dia- 
logue into rhyme royal. It is usually not as simple as that; it is usu- 
ally such a complex thing as using the wrong mode of language, 
which you have caught from a particular poet, or the wrong vocabu- 
lary, or using association when you want contrast. I only mentioned 
the sonnet first, because there is an addiction to the sonnet in the 
wrong place which no amount of free verse has been able to wipe 
out. The result is the abortion which you do not see because it does 
not get printed, or the obfuscation of theme and material which 
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bothers you so when it does get printed. In stories the analogue to 
the carpenter shop turns up more often as the artificial problem of 
how to lead up to having somebody say or do something, how to 
move somebody from place to place; and it often happens because 
the writer has chosen to tell the story from the point of view of the 
person least able by nature to display the substance to its best ad- 
vantage. The usual answer to the writer beset by the problem of 
problems must always be to tell his story or write his poem any way 
he can, letting the drive of his subject matter, for the nonce, take 
over everything else. The very nature of technique—that it is tradi- 
tional and has thereby gotten into the language itself—will help 
him considerably. It is surprising how well a story will tell itself if 
you let it alone as much as you can. However, my own suggestion 
would be, if undergraduate writers were not, like other writers, so 
lazy and impatient (as no doubt they must be), to try anything not 
immediately ridiculous that comes to mind. If it does not work, try 
again. But in any case do not try to use any device, no matter how 
beautifully used—so you think—by someone else, which after the 
first touch is seen to prevent you from telling your story or your 
poem at all. Not only the ultimate technique but, quantitatively, 
almost the whole of technique is in the words of the language you 
use and in the patterns or connections they make of themselves. Any 
form, any structure, any convention, will do which does not defeat 
your use of words. I suppose that is the hardest lesson that a writer 
has to learn. 

Let us take something easier—a double problem which may at 
one end be described as the problem of self-expression and at the 
other end as the problem of deliberate ambition. Here I have only 
the usual things to say. If you have enough self to express objec- 
tively and on the page, go to it. So far as you are a writer, your self 
is only the focus or funnel for your experience; and there is no ambi- 
tion more impossible to achieve than the common attempt to make 
your immediate autobiography do for a novel or the emotions of a 
summertime do for a sonnet sequence. If you think of yourself as 
the mere focus, rather than the substance, of experience, the same 
material will become immediately susceptible of objective expres- 
sion. You will limit yourself to what you can put down on the page, 
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all that and only that. What I am driving at is what I think Words- 
worth was driving at in his remarks about emotion recollected in 
tranquillity. To recollect is in this sense to create; and, if you must 
write about yourself, you must first create yourself—a very arduous 
problem which I will not go into and which in fact I would not have 
the slightest idea how to tackle. I don’t expect you to follow my ad- 
vice on this matter; yet I think it is true that each of you will realize 
in the work of your friends that their best work is done when they 
are furthest from any immediate version of themselves. 

Similar observations hold, if to a lesser degree, in the field of over- 
ambitiousness in what is apparently the objective field of poems 
which attempt to imitate the Wasteland or the Inferno or Faust or 
the Bridge; and they hold precisely because overambitiousness—the 
attempt to do something plainly beyond your powers of intellect and 
experience (I do mot say your feeling or suffering)—is hardly more 
than a glorified form of self-expression. It is your self at work as you 
would like to see it; but the work that comes out will be beneath 
your least abilities. Naturally, you will try to do more than you are 
able, else you would never reach your ability. There is the maxim of 
Robert Frost, out of Robert Browning, that a man’s reach should be 
larger than his grasp; but beside that I should like to put the remark 
that Henry Adams’ wife once made about Henry James, that it was 
not that he ‘‘bites off more than he can chaw, but that he chaws more 
than he bites off.” As to what a proper ambition is, I don’t know, 
but as poetry is supposed to be a more persuasive form of words than 
mere speech I will quote two lines from T. S. Eliot: 


Ambition comes when early force is spent 
And when we find no longer all things possible. 


After thinking about self-expression and overambitiousness, it is 
a natural step forward to think of the problem of imitation and emu- 
lation. Here there is a vast amount to say which can be boiled down 
to saying: I am all for both. You learn more by imitation than any 
other way, but you will achieve little until you get beyond the stage 
of imitation and approach the stage of emulation. You can read 
Eliot and Flaubert and Henry James and James Joyce and Shake- 
speare and Dante and anbyody else you want to, and, if you are also 
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a writer, you can no more escape imitating them than you can escape 
using the English language. Your imitations will make up for the 
work you cannot do for yourself: the work of articulating the inner 
skeleton of your poems or stories or plays. You will use the outsides 
of your models for the insides of your work, until you can make your 
own insides. That at the same time you will take over a great many 
effects without also providing any ground for them to stand on is 
regrettable, natural, and necessary. This is the evil we call being 
“meretricious”: where you do anything to pick up custom, using as 
your standard of conduct only your success in making sales, mean- 
while demeaning your own talents. To be meretricious, I need not 
remind you, is to be something befitting a harlot, which, in litera- 
ture as elsewhere, isthe oldest stuff in the world. 

I mean there is a little of the harlot in every literary man, and 
especially in the first part of his career. You can apply this to suit 
yourselves. But one application I should not want you to overlook 
is that, no matter how good you turn out in the end, for a long while 
your are going to hawk your wares only if you disguise them, fill 
them out, enrich them, in the wares of others. Because of your own 
poverty and confusion with regard to the conventions of writing, 
you will be bound to use the conventions of the writers whom you 
admire. And in using these borrowed conventions, which seem so 
strong and rich and clear, you will not even know whether or not 
you have freshened them in the instance with new substance. They 
will seem fresh, seem substantial, seem, indeed, inevitable at the 
very moment when they will seem to others stale, empty, and alto- 
gether chancy affairs. This unconscious duplicity does not, however, 
reflect upon your character or your future—only upon your achieve- 
ment. There is nothing else you can do. You cannot imitate from 
another writer more than an ape can, until you reach the point where 
you no longer need to imitate but can, at your own level, rival your 
master. To rival is to emulate; and, with the exception of one field, 
you cannot emulate until you have done a vast deal of empty aping. 
That field is, once more, the field of your words themselves. With 
enough care and with a subject matter appropriate to your powers 
of apery, you can tackle the details of your writing with almost the 
ability of the master himself. You have come so far by being able 
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to speak and read and write at all that all you need in this field is 
a master. 

T. S. Eliot has some very interesting remarks on this point in his 
paper on Dante. Dante, he says, is the great poet for the young poet 
to imitate rather than Shakespeare, because Dante is the great mas- 
ter of common speech: the universal common speech common to all 
Western languages. More of the vitality of his images comes over to 
foreign ears, to ignorant and unskilled ears, than comes over from 
any other poet—from Racine, say, or Baudelaire or Catullus or any- 
one you please. Thus, says Eliot, if you imitate Dante you will get 
something done in your own words; but if you imitate Shakespeare 
you will make a fool of yourself, until you are much nearer Shake- 
speare’s sophistication of language than you are likley to come. 

Here we come to two problems which would seem especially to 
bother the undergraduate writer. There is the problem of the ear for 
poetry, which includes the ear both for the speech around you and 
for the written speech of the great poets. It is a problem which 
ought to take care of itself asa matter of course; and in other societies 
than our own would naturally have done so. Judging by the verse 
which I see, the natural ear has fallen to so low an estate that we 
might well say that it has approached desuetude. No doubt the radio 
and the ‘‘talkies’’ have something to do with it. Possibly the fairly 
widespread training in visual as opposed to auditory reading in the 
primary schools has even more to with it. Whatever the causes of 
tone indifference may be, the writer who is afflicted by it—and he 
naturally won’t know it—must overcome it. There could be nothing 
more probably fatal for poetry or imaginative prose than the cumu- 
lative effect of such indifference. You cannot write well without 
music in your words. Nor can you read unless you can hear the 
music in the words you read. Not only is the meaning of imagina- 
tive language inseparable from its sound, but the sound is a major 
engine of meaning, without which your meaning will not move, in 
any sense of that word. 

None of the aids to poetic hearing which I can suggest at all touch 
the fundamental deafness—the vast indifference to the creative val- 
ues of the sound of language—which seems to infect the great quan- 
tity of contemporary verse. Indeed, there is just a chance that I 
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may be wrong—not about the disappearance of sound from poetry 
—but about the future medium of poetry. We may be in for visual 
poetry to the virtual exclusion of audible poetry. There are examples 
broadcast in the topographically designed poems of E. E. Cummings 
—a poet with a native ear of high quality—poems which cannot be 
spoken aloud or inwardly heard and make sense, no matter how hard 
you try. You can work them out, but not in your auditory imagina- 
tion. The prospect seems dismal because it is not my prospect; I 
prefer to think of it as a decorative hersey rather than the emerging 
orthodoxy. Meanwhile, I had rather suggest that you deliberately 
attempt to tune your ears to all the verse you read. If you cannot 
tune to the old poets, the fault will be most likely yours, and you 
had best try till you can. Read it over three or four times to your- 
self to establish the musical drift of it and then aloud to the best of 
your executive ability. Further, never let a page of your own verse 
go until it sounds right when you hear it in your head. If it sounds 
wrong, the meaning is not there, the words are not at work, there 
is nothing there. 

There are tunes to prose, too; and I think of the example of Hem- 
ingway as one that may clinch my point. Hemingway’s dialogue re- 
ceives a great deal of praise; it is everywhere imitated; many writers 
have rivaled it for their own purposes. I would praise it also and 
should be glad to rival his dialogue in my own way. But what I 
wish to rival is not its patness to “‘realistic’’ speech, its equivalence 
to the phrasing of bar and barrack and bedroom. That patness is 
Hemingway’s minor accomplishment. What I wish to rival, what 
any writer should wish to rival, is the clarity and cadence, the musi- 
cal idiom of the speech, for it is that—the music of it—that makes it 
work. And the music did not spring from the haunts that Heming- 
way keeps. It reminds me, in fact, of nothing so much as the music 
of The Way of the World. 

And here is a good note toend on. If you can grasp the importance 
of having music in your speech—your written language—you will 
have understood quite enough of what creative writing is to get on 
with. If you cannot grasp that importance, it matters little what 
other problems you may think you have solved. You may have a 
great theme and many skills; but, if you cannot make your words 
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sound and, when need be, sing, your best readers will be indifferent 
to what you say. Indeed, you will not have said it. Ben Jonson per- 
haps put it as well as any. You will not, without music, have that 
within you 

That must and shall be sung, high and aloof, 

Safe from the wolf’s black jaw and the dull ass’s hoof. 





THE STUDY OF THE HISTORY OF THE LANGUAGE 
IN THE ENGLISH MAJOR’ 


DOROTHY BETHURUM’ 


Fifty years ago English, along with the other modern languages, 
was struggling for a place in the college curriculum against the 
sovereign claims of the classics to contribute the full measure of en- 
lightenment to growing minds; and in the struggle the modern lan- 
guages came off successful by insisting that they also had a dis- 
cipline and a science—in short, by emphasizing the uses of philology. 
Professor Thomas Hunt of Princeton, in a paper read at the second 
meeting of the Modern Language Association (then an upstart), 
quoted with regret the boast of Harvard in its bulletin that “less 
than one-half as much instruction is offered in English as in the an- 
cient tongues.”’ Time has brought in his revenges, and perhaps there 
are now no colleges in the country that could not more than reverse 
the statement of the Harvard bulletin and declare, if they were in- 
terested in invidious comparisons, that less than one-fifth as much 
instruction is offered in the ancient tongues as in English. Whether 
the anticipated gains have accrued to undergraduates or not is a 
matter of dispute, and perhaps an uneasy doubt prompts this whole 
discussion of the content of the English major. 

Professor Hunt in outlining what he thought would make a good 
study of English, worthy to rank with the study of Virgil and Homer, 
said: “By safely gradationed stages the study of English would rise 

* Read before the College English Association, Cambridge, Mass., December 26, 1940. 


* Chairman of the department of English, Connecticut College; author of articles 
on Old English language and literature. 
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from a somewhat formal examination of phraseology and structure to 
a real philological study of the tongue in its content and in its great 
linguistic changes, its inner spirit, and its possibilities... .. [In 
style] it will substitute the disciplinary for the aesthetic method and 
give true literary inspiration rank above mere verbal finish.”’ This 
was in 1884. We are here today to inquire whether the implied con- 
nection between inspiration and philology has been established. 

Since 1884 the method he advocated has all but run its course and 
been discarded. Philology has been thrown overboard, except for 
occasional excursions into the big Webster or the two-volume Oxford 
in freshman English, that omnium gatherum for the heterogeneous 
demands made upon the teaching of English by sociologists, aes- 
thetes, and historians. This is partly the result of declining linguistic 
competence in the students. Whereas in the days of Cook and Whit- 
ney and Bright it could be assumed that all freshmen had had four 
years of Latin and were then studying more, besides French and 
German, we are now lucky if we can persuade our students to take 
an extra year of French beyond the meager college reading require- 
ment. And partly the neglect of philology is the result of a general re- 
vulsion against science in the German version, which somehow fails 
to be carried alive into the heart by passion. Philology as practiced 
in the German formula came to represent will versus imagination, 
and the progress of teaching English has been, in theory at least, 
steadily to increase the attention to the imagination. 

With this decline in the very kind of study which in the first place 
secured for English the place of prominence it has enjoyed for half a 
century, comes now an assault upon it from many sides, and it is 
yielding its position to the social sciences. Whether the first condi- 
tion is the cause of the second I do not know, but I suspect that it 
contributed. For the older study really did what its adherents 
claimed for it, but its decline came for this reason among others: 
that the possibilities of making certain kinds of discovery narrowed, 
and teaching which was not supplemented by any satisfactory re- 
search sometimes became pretty lifeless and failed to attract to the 
study of English the best minds among the undergraduates. In 
other words, the study of English, wanting too often real intellectual 
content, catches an embarrassing number of students who have no 
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strong interests and cannot learn physics or French or history. As 
a result we listen now to the cry of English, along with the rest of the 
humanities, to be restored to its place of glory; and the question I am 
discussing specifically is whether the requirement in the English 
major of a course in the history of the language will help toward that 
rehabilitation. 

I think it will do something toward that end; at least it is a sounder 
procedure than to foster the unholy alliance with the social sciences 
that has been so popular. But the difficulties of teaching such a 
course to students who know little German and less Latin are very 
real and must be faced. Perhaps the first step toward the solution 
of this, as well as other troubles, would be for all English depart- 
ments to have the courage that some do—to require Latin as a pre- 
requisite for the English major, for the actual fact is that the study 
of English in any period is very thin without it, and almost impos- 
sible in any period before the nineteenth century. But that is some- 
what beside the point. Our immediate problem is how to adjust the 
older philology to the new ignorance—or, rather, how to take ac- 
count, in this course, of what students know instead of Greek and 
Latin and German. In general, the practice has been to begin at 
scratch with as thorough a grounding in phonetics as time allows and 
let the course develop as a laboratory science. Out of this procedure 
has come the very sound field work which has led to the Linguistic 
Atlas. The nature of the course will depend somewhat on whether or 
not an attempt is being made to prepare students for graduate study. 
In courses where that is the avowed aim, there will probably be a 
greater emphasis on the Old English period than in courses where it 
is not. In either case the course will include phonetics, a study of the 
principal phenomena of philology as they apply in Indo-European 
languages, and semantics. The historical survey of English profit- 
ably includes a study of American, and here it is often possible for 
students to do a little field work of their own, where they get ele- 
mentary practice in phonetic transcription. Here also comes best a 
study of modern English grammar including contemporary usage. 

What may we hope for from such a course, and how fundamental 
is it to the study of English literature? I am convinced that it is of 
prime importance, for it seems to me vicious to allow students major- 
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ing in English to miss entirely any study of English as a language. 
The conception of language as a growing and not a static thing, 
which, notwithstanding all our assumptions to the contrary, stu- 
dents never really get until they study its growth—this conception is 
one of the most liberating and enriching ideas that can come to an 
undergraduate. The student who has been bound all his life to con- 
sidering language as something written in grammars and dictionaries 
learns first that it is heard and not seen, learns how the audible 
sounds symbolize the content of thought, learns how delicately lan- 
guage is adjusted to experience, and learns how it is modified as ex- 
perience widens. He gets, further, as he learns the laws governing 
linguistic change, the great illumination of discovering regularity in 
the midst of what has seemed chaotic; and that is certainly the 
primary intellectual satisfaction, as valuable here as anywhere else 
in the realm of knowledge. Linguistics is, I believe, the only histori- 
cal discipline which is an exact science; that is, its laws are like the 
laws of chemistry and physics in being invariable, and yet speech is 
somehow affected by consciousness. The interplay of these two 
separate forces offers a unique field for philosophical speculation. 
That approach is, of course, scarcely possible to the undergraduate. 
Yet he may be made aware of the powerful unconscious changes 
which are implicit in the very phonetic and morphological systems 
of various languages, and thus see at first hand a primary natural 
phenomenon in the service of the conscious mind. 

I stress this enlargement of vision that comes to a student with his 
first acquaintance with philological principles because I think that is 
the most important and philosophical gain from a course in the his- 
tory of the language, and I think that that acquaintance must come 
in connection with English, since the undergraduate study of Latin 
and Greek now rarely issues in any consideration of the growth of 
language. But I should like to return to the older claims for philo- 
logical study. Its end, of course, was not alone the satisfaction of the 
scientific desire for classification. Its real purpose was to furnish the 
basis for an imaginative appreciation of literature, and this enrich- 
ment of the literary sense is a very real result, as anyone can testify 
who has tried it. It is particularly appropriate, moreover, to con- 
sider this aspect of the study in relation to the growing stress on 
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semantics. The school of I. A. Richards originated as a reaction 
against impressionistic criticism which had little foundation in lin- 
guistics or psychology, and the total effect of it has certainly been a 
heightened sense of literary values. But there is a weakness, it seems 
to me, in the whole approach unless it is made by people who have 
knowledge of the history of the English vocabulary. The meaning 
of a word is not its etymology, to be sure; but it is impossible to ex- 
haust its meanings on a purely horizontal chronology. That is, the 
poetic and literary values, or the expressive as distinguished from 
the symbolic values, may escape the person who does not know the 
history of the word. I have seen this happen to the disciples of the 
new school. For invariably a search for meanings will lead to the 
past, and not to know anything about it is a serious danger to any 
critic, whether professor or student. 

Furthermore, not to realize the fact that the forms of language in 
a sense limit and predetermine modes of experience and that there- 
fore as experience widens we have to fight the implications of lan- 
guage is to expose one’s self to danger. The new school of critics and 
teachers is concerned to equip students to understand rationally the 
methods of propaganda; but the trouble does not end there. The 
skilful propagandist realizes that the form of language tends to de- 
termine the form of experience and that it is very difficult to break 
away from the established concept already incarnate in a word; and 
if the unwary victim, naive about linguistics, does not realize that, 
he is conquered before he sees the necessity for striking a blow. In 
short, the problems of propaganda are not solved on the conscious 
psychological level; one must know, besides the intention of the 
writer, the nature of the instrument he is using. 

But that is somewhat tangential. To return to the more obvious 
benefits of a course in the history of the language, I must not omit 
the fact that on the vocabulary side the history of words is cultural 
history in the concrete. Take, for example, the borrowings of foreign 
words into English—and this is on a level intelligible to any fresh- 
man—there is more concrete knowledge about the nature of the 
Renaissance in England in a list of words borrowed from Latin, 
Greek, French, Italian, and Spanish in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, and in the English attitude toward foreign importations, 
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than in any amount of secondary comment. Similarly witi the 
other periods of borrowing from Latin and French. The whole story 
of the influence of the Benedictine Reformation in England is in the 
the new Latin words it brought into the language. I do not want to 
labor an obvious point, but I must say that my experience has been 
that students see this concrete summary of English culture very viv- 
idly and that it does not depend for realization upon any special 
aptitude for philology. 

While I am on the subject of vocabulary and meanings I must say 
that some of the average students’ difficulties in writing clear up 
when they learn something about the growth and structure of the 
language. A vague feeling for the meanings of words is the most 
debilitating disease that afflicts student writers. I do not claim that 
distinctions become sharp and expression accurate if they take a 
course in linguistics, but I do claim that it helps, even if it does no 
more than intensify their awareness of the problem. 

A benefit of a totally different kind is the uniquely liberating effect 
that comes to students who get a scientific attitude toward speech 
and toward grammar. Particularly in America are we the slaves of 
dictionaries, teachers, and grammars. When a student looks at his 
own dialect impersonally for the first time, realizes that no stigma 
attaches to the word “dialect,” sees that no absolute virtue resides in 
possessing or not possessing a consonantal r or a broad a, he gets a 
wonderful sense of mastery over language itself. It was not so many 
years ago that a teacher of speech in one of our best colleges told her 
students that their first assignment must be to cultivate a good 
Boston pronunciation. This teacher made herself ridiculous to the 
world of philologists by this dictum, but the innocent student from 
Kansas trying to round off the edges of her r’s was in no position to 
laugh. I should like to put her where she could. Even if we do more 
than make her aware of the geographical and social locales in which 
Boston speech is an asset, we have helped her. For speech is the 
most intimate and perfect expression of personality, and it is just as 
well to let a student know what it reveals and how. 

Similarly with dictionaries and grammars. It is a healthy thing, I 
suppose, for a child to have a certain reverence for dictionaries. But 
a mature person ought to know how they are made and what they 
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record, and when he finds himself at variance with them he will know 
whether he wants conformity or not. I have seen a great light of 
freedom break upon students who realize for the first time that dic- 
tionaries are made by fools like me. With grammars also it is very 
hard in America to be truly scientific, so strong has been the in- 
fluence of prescriptive grammar and so divorced from real usage has 
been its study in the schools. To see that grammar merely describes 
will not make a student speak less logically. On the contrary, here as 
elsewhere he ought to make a distinction between the functional 
necessities of syntax and the psychological and social significance 
attaching to academic discipline in grammar. I have seen sentences 
tortured out of all form because a student has been taught in his 
youth that a split infinitive is the unforgivable sin. 

This brings me to politics on its lower levels. Much of the inflexi- 
bility of teaching in the public schools comes from the fact that the 
teachers do not know all these things I have been listing. They have 
not had courses in the history of the language, and—besides that it 
is easier to have inflexible rules—the conception of language as a 
growing thing has never come to them. The reason they have not 
had a course in the history of English is that they have been forced by 
the legislatures, which in turn have been forced by the departments 
of education in the state universities, to take eighteen hours of edu- 
cation in their college curriculum, and that leaves them little time 
for learning English, it being in the eyes of the legislatures so much 
more important for the English teacher to know how many cubic 
feet of air is necessary per student than to know anything about her 
subject. If we really want to improve the quality of teaching in the 
public schools, we will follow the recommendation of the committee 
on teacher-training appointed some years ago by the National 
Council of Teachers of English. The committee concluded that “the 
training of teachers of English is deficient unless it provides adequate 
study of the historical development of English pronunciation, gram- 
mar, and vocabulary, and hence results in the acquisition of a sci- 
entific point of view toward language.” It further recommended that 
the colleges attempt by fair means or foul to get a course in the his- 
tory of the language substituted for the course in the teaching of 
English usually required. A lofty indifference on the part of the col- 
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leges will get us nowhere, and neither will vituperation. We had bet- 
ter try lobbying. 

What I am trying to do in this plea is simply to reaffirm the axiom 
upon which all liberal education rests, that a straight line is not al- 
ways the shortest distance between two points. If we want our stu- 
dents to become good citizens, we should let them see the social 
significance of all the elements that make up our culture, and for 
this a sensitiveness to language is essential equipment. A student 
who sees the important social significance of various linguistic 
features is more adequately prepared as a citizen than one who has 
written papers in freshman English on ‘Housing in Philadelphia.” 
Words speak louder than actions, even in time of war. Perhaps, if 
we try to understand them, we will do a better job of controlling 
them. 





THE ADULT IN CLASSES IN LITERATURE 


CURTIS E. AVERY’ 


The title of this paper implicitly suggests that there is a difference 
between the undergraduate class in literature and the class in litera- 
ture which is organized specifically for adults. Let me begin by as- 
serting emphatically that there are many differences between these 
two kinds of classes. There are differences in the motivation of the 
students, differences in the purposes of the two classes, differences 
in the obstacles and problems which the instructor meets, and, above 
all, differences in the methods of teaching and in the spirit which 
directs these methods. 

Let us consider, first of all, what kind of person is found in adult 
classes in literature. In one of his essays Christopher Morley gives 
a reasonably good description of him. He writes: 


If my own case is any criterion, I find that from about the age of thirty-five 
onward people supposedly grown-up begin to have a real hankering to go to 
school. By that time they have begun to be aware of their dangerous ignorance 
in most of the things that really matter; and also, if they are the right sort of 


* Assistant professor of English in charge of extension English classes, University of 
Minnesota. 
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people, they have had a good many of their prejudices knocked out of them. 
They have learned enough of the decencies of social intercourse to make them 
agreeable companions; and they know that Time is on the march. 


I object mildly to Morley’s stipulation of the ‘‘age of thirty- 
five onward.” I have known many students much younger than 
thirty-five who are certainly typical adult students. The point is 
that the essential age of adult students in literature classes is meas- 
ured in experience—not in years. In other ways, however, Morley 
lists the attributes of the adult student as I have known him: He 
is a person with a real hankering to go to school. He has an aware- 
ness of his own dangerous ignorance in many of the things that really 
matter. He is more or less sophisticated (that is, he is comparatively 
free from, or tolerant of, prejudices). He has the capacity to be an 
agreeable companion. He is aware—sometimes pathetically so— 
that time is on the march. 

Let me accent this description. The other day I talked with a 
new member of my department, a man with considerable experience 
in teaching undergraduates at Cornell and at the University of Min- 
nesota but a man who has not until this year taught a class in litera- 
ture for adults. I asked him if he had made any observations in the 
six weeks of teaching his new class which would be pertinent to this 
paper. Immediately he offered these two comments: 

1. His adult class is amazingly less conservative than any under- 
graduate class he ever taught. He is learning that he need not ap- 
proach realities of life and religion (for instance) hesitantly or apolo- 
getically. 

2. In a typical undergraduate class of one hundred and twenty- 
five students, he mentioned (casually and in passing) Hardy’s The 
Dynasts. Three weeks later he found that only two students (and 
they English majors) had read or looked into the book. He men- 
tioned The Dynasts in the same casual way to his adult class of fif- 
teen students; one week later, five students had read the book and 
wanted to discuss it with him after class. 

So much for the general description of the adults who may be 
found in classes in literature. More specifically, it may be wise to 
comment on the academic aptitudes of these adults. My experience 
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agrees with the results of certain psychological investigations which 
find that the learning ability of adults is about the same as that 
of undergraduates. The adult may learn somewhat more slowly, but 
he learns as thoroughly as does the undergraduate. In standard lit- 
erature classes, offered in the undergraduate division of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota and in the extension division, I myself have found 
that adults have a higher rating on comparable objective examina- 
tions than do the younger students. And I have deliberately given 
to the adults examinations far beyond the capacity of younger stu- 
dents and have seen them pass these examinations with flying colors. 

Now what I have just said about the academic aptitudes of adults 
in literature classes will not meet with the approval of all teachers, 
by any means. I have been told, over and over, by some instructors 
in my department that the adults in their classes simply do not (and 
they imply that they cannot) do the work that they require of their 
undergraduates. Obviously, this matter of academic aptitude must 
be clarified. The following observations may help to explain the ap- 
parent incongruity between adult and undergraduate aptitudes. 

I find that adult classes do not react well to “spot passages.” 
Their performance on examinations using this method of testing per- 
formance in literary study is not impressive. This fact perhaps fos- 
ters the impression that adults do not entirely meet undergraduate 
standards. 

I find also that adults in classes in literature are less glib than 
undergraduates. The adults are eager to discuss, but they are loath 
to recite. This fact subtly suggests a lowering of standards. Many 
teachers of undergraduates are afraid of discussion because they 
know that it is used by students to cover a failure to “‘prepare”’ the 
assigned lesson. This fear should not be transferred to the adult 
classes, but some teachers have not learned this fact. The under- 
graduate, too, is usually eager to make the most of whatever slight 
knowledge he has; the adult, if he realizes that his knowledge is 
slight, will maintain a stubborn silence unless he is in the hands of 
an exceptional teacher. 

Couple these observations with the fact that adults do learn some- 
what more slowly than do undergraduates; that they read more 
slowly; that they are suspicious of “skimming’’—and you have an 
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explanation of the frequent charge that adult classes in literature do 
not maintain the standards of undergraduate classes. 

One more observation in this connection. In most classes in litera- 
ture for adults factors of selection do not operate as effectively as in 
the classes for undergraduates. For instance, suppose we are dealing 
with a senior college class in American literature. The prerequisites 
for this class are definite and difficult. In the undergraduate class 
98 per cent of the students have met these prerequisites in the same 
department in which they are now enrolled. The professor knows 
most of the students either personally or by reputation. In the adult 
class the same prerequisites apply, but they must be ‘‘adjusted,”’ 
since the students come from a dozen different institutions or have 
been out of college so long that the junior college classes they offer 
as prerequisites have been completely revised. Obviously, the pro- 
fessor who has an undergraduate class and an adult class in the 
same subject under these conditions will—at first, at least—think 
that the adult class is inferior to the undergraduate. 

Or, for instance, consider a class in the “great books,”’ which has 
no prerequisites. I am this semester teaching such a class. Four or 
five members hold Master’s degrees; one is an Oxford man; about 
ten have had some college work, and ten more have not finished high 
school. How can one generalize about standards in this class? 

Part of the specific description of the adult in classes in literature 
certainly involves comment on his motivation for taking the classes. 
I offer five possible motives which go somewhat beyond those sug- 
gested by Christopher Morley. These I list in the order of ascending 
importance. 

1. The desire for social approbation —This may, of course, be pres- 
ent almost constantly as a background to other motives; but it is 
my considered opinion that this motive is much less important than 
many cynical observers of adult education would have us believe. 

2. The desire for academic credits toward a degree—In many uni- 
versity extension classes there are, of course, people whose primary 
motive is the acquiring of a college degree. These people may 
want degrees because of the social approval involved, and they may 
apparently be taking literature classes only because they are re- 
quired for the degree. But I believe that this motive is seldom un- 
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mixed with others. The number of pure “degree seekers” is com- 
paratively small. 

3. Professional motives—In every adult class in literature there 
are persons who are studying literature as a means to the end of pro- 
fessional success in writing, in business, or in teaching. If they are 
worth their salt—and they usually are—this motive, too, is linked 
with other and more fundamental ones. 

4. Natural hunger —There are many adults who have a persistent 
and natural hunger for the emotional and intellectual experience 
which literature has to offer. This is a normal and valid motive for 
studying literature. It is the basic motive of at least 50 per cent of 
the adult students I have known. This and the next motive fre- 
quently go hand in hand. 

5. Conduct of life—The best adult students are motivated by a 
desire to understand the world better. They study literature in order 
that they may complete their “design for living.” 

These are the students in adult classes in literature. What particu- 
lar problems do they present? First, the adult tends to stand too 
much in awe of his instructor. He stands more in awe of the aca- 
demic attainments of his instructor than does the undergraduate be- 
cause the adult better understands what these attainments repre- 
sent. The problem, then, is to break down the restraint born of a feel- 
ing of inferiority in the presence of the instructor. Next, since they 
are adults and since they are aware that time is on the march, these 
students are in a hurry. They feel that they cannot afford the time 
for plodding study. They want immediate results. They are appalled 
at the vast sea of literature which stretches before them. This sug- 
gests a very definite problem. 

Another problem is raised by the adult’s shrewd indictment of 
some classes in literature which he has known or heard of. He says, 
typically: ‘I don’t want to be in a class which is based on the as- 
sumption that the really important students must be trained to be 
English professors in order that they may in turn teach other stu- 
dents to be English professors. There are too many classes like that; 
the Lord deliver me from them.” 

This means that what frequently passes for scholarship in litera- 
ture classes does not impress the adult. He has little use for that de- 
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light of so many scholars, the bibliography of the subject. More- 
over, the adult is clearly on the side of the critic as opposed to the 
literary historian. In other words, a problem is raised by the adult’s 
inclination to be embarrassingly practical. He can (he insists) use 
literary criticism in a practical way; he does not see how he can use 
literary history (as it is usually taught) as definitely or as immedi- ; 
ately. 

Adults, I am convinced, regard as practical the following rewards 
of the study of literature: (1) a critical understanding of what goes 
into the actual writing of a piece of literature; (2) an increased abil- 
ity to see, as Gilbert Murray puts it, “more in a given cubic yard 
of world”; (3) a better understanding of their everyday reading in 
current books; and (4) any contribution to their knowledge of the 
‘conduct of life.’”” Whatever may be said about “‘literature and life,” 
this is certain: Whenever a class of adults comes together for the 
study of literature, life and literature meet. 

All this suggests some of the problems encountered in adult 
classes. How may these problems be met and solved? Obviously, 
much depends on the character and training of the instructor. At the 
risk of appearing unbecomingly dogmatic, I shall list what I con- 
sider desirable characteristics of the successful teacher of adults in 
classes in literature. I shall omit reference to such intangible factors 
as “personality” and confine myself to more definite and controllable 
factors: 

1. The successful teacher must be a competent literary critic— 
that is, he must be equipped with a thorough knowledge of the sci- 
ence, the philosophy, and the history which a literary critic uses. 
He must also have critical ideas of his own and, above all, a sensitive 
appreciation and aesthetic understanding of the literature which he | 








is to teach. 

2. The successful teacher of adults must know thoroughly the lit- 
erature he is teaching. He must not be content to know the books 
about the literature he is teaching. 

3. Ideally, the successful teacher of adults in classes in literature 
should be a writer. Most of his students will themselves be crafts- 
men in some field or other. They will understand the craftsman’s 
point of view; in fact, it is from that point of view that they can most 
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easily approach literature. Hence, the teacher who has some per- 
sonal experience in the attempted production of literature will have 
an advantage. Note that I have not said that the teacher should be 
an author. I have said that he should (ideally) be a writer. 

4. Finally, the teacher of adult classes in literature should be 
thoroughly equipped with a knowledge of practical and philosophical 
ethics. This is extremely important. 

Now a few words about the actual pedagogy of the adult class. 
The general conduct of the class may be—indeed, must be— 
more informal than that of the undergraduate class. The adult stu- 
dent will never take unfair advantage of this informality. Remem- 
ber that, for the most part, he has learned enough of the decencies 
of social intercourse to make him an agreeable companion. More- 
over, the adult student, because he stands in undue awe of his in- 
structor, because he is a little frightened at the task he has under- 
taken, and also because he knows the decencies of social intercourse, 
simply cannot be treated in the forceful way that may possibly be 
effective with the undergraduate. The adult cannot be driven. Sar- 
casm is absolutely fatal. But condescension is also fatal. Undergrad- 
uate discipline is needless; hence its machinery should be done away 
with. 

Next, perhaps because they are more sophisticated or perhaps 
because they are more practical than undergraduates, adults in 
classes in literature respond amazingly to positive irritation. By 
that I mean that the presentation of new and “‘upsetting”’ ideas, the 
challenging of tastes and of ideas, is particularly useful in adult 
classes. Where the undergraduate may sulk, protest, or bicker, the 
adult is likely to reform his ideas—not in accordance, necessarily, with 
those of the instructor but rather in accordance with the criticism 
of his ideas which is implied in the challenge. Literally dozens of 
times students have called me on the telephone or told me privately 
after class that they were at some particular earlier class meeting so 
irritated—so enraged—that they could cheerfully have committed 
mayhem. But now, they say, the idea is clear; they don’t agree with 
what I said, but they have arrived at an understanding with them- 
selves and with me. Then—almost inevitably—they thank me for 
upsetting them. 
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Fourth, because of the feeling that time is on the march and be- 
cause of the practicality of the adult, a constant “cross-reference” 
must be kept up in these adult literature classes. I can illustrate this 
better than I can explain it. And in doing so I shall also illustrate 
other of the points which I have made. I have two illustrations 
which grow out of a very recent experience with a class which is 
reading the Greek tragedies in translation. 

One member of this class is a mining engineer, a graduate of 
M.1.T. and a World War veteran. He is practical, hard-boiled, in- 
telligent. He was convinced that Aeschylus did not interest him; 
that Aeschylus’ fame was the result only of “snob-appeal.’’ I lec- 
tured on the meaning of the Oresteian trilogy. He re-read the plays. 
The next week he said he thought he understood them better. Then, 
quite by accident and in another connection, he let slip the fact that, 
some time ago, after three years in South America he had returned to 
New York famished for intellectual stimulation and that he had had 
an orgy of playgoing. Among other plays, he had seen O’Neill’s 
Mourning Becomes Electra. ‘“Now there,” he said, “there is a play. 
If only Aeschylus had written as well as O’Neill.”’ It never dawned 
on him that there was any connection between the modern play and 
the Greek play. I persuaded him to study Mourning Becomes Electra. 
It was a revelation. He saw finally the real significance of Aeschylus, 
and also the real merits of O’Neill. He volunteered a very astute 
comment on The Little Foxes and on Robinson Jeffers’ Tamar. 

The other illustration involves this story: The class was reading 
Sophocles, and we were trying to understand the nature of tragedy 
in literature. Modern readers are, I believe, not well attuned to 
tragedy. Douglas Bush has suggested that moderns do not have the 
capacity to appreciate it. Be that as it may, I experienced difficulty 
in expounding the theory. 

During the week following I read Hemingway’s For Whom the 
Bell Tolls. At the next meeting I discussed this book briefly. I ex- 
plained the source of the title. Next I read at length and discussed 
pertinent passages from Aristotle’s Poetics. The problem, I felt, was 
to make clear what Aristotle means by the statement that in tragedy 
“our terror is excited by some resemblance between the sufferer and 
ourselves.”’ This is clarified, I think, in a Christianized setting, by 
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the “Devotion” of John Donne from which Hemingway took his 
title. I read aloud the entire chapter, stressing the part that Hem- 
ingway quotes: 

No man is an Iland, intire of itselfe; every man is a peece of the Continent, 
a part of the maine; if a Clod bee washed away by the Sea, Europe is the lesse, 
as well as if a Promontorie were, as well as if a Manor of thy friends or of thine 
owne were; any man’s death diminishes me, because I am involved in Mankinde; 
And therefore never send to know for whom the bell tolls; It tolls for thee. 


Now, this is what I mean by “cross-reference.’’ In one class meet- 
ing my adults met Sophocles, Aristotle, John Donne, and Ernest 
Hemingway. Each was introduced definitely with some account of 
his importance and historical position. I am certain that by now 
most of the members of the class have read in each of these authors. 

Finally, let me discuss very briefly the difficulty which the adult 
may have with the actual processes of reading and study. The most 
effective pedagogical device that I know for overcoming this diffi- 
culty is a modification of the French method of explication de texte. 
This involves reading aloud and explaining carefully what is read. 
It involves parenthetical comments on the text—human, humorous, 
or scholarly. Thus, by example, the adult learns something about 
how to read. Learning by example, we are told, is more effective 
than learning by precept. From this method the adult learns to 
“feel” the rhythm and the style. And he is aided in acquiring some 
of the background which he may lack. In a measure the class is 
able to orient itself in many books while it reads one. This mitigates 
the urgency of time. A valuable by-product of the method is a list 
of tangential readings for which most adults are grateful and which 
they will actually use. 

Obviously, the method must be employed judiciously; it may be- 
come tiresome, and it may prove too slow for continued use. But 
it holds possibilities for almost unlimited usefulness in adult classes. 
I have not found it so valuable in undergraduate classes. 

One word more. Teaching adults in classes in literature can teach 
the instructor more than he ever learned in all his seminars. And it 
can be—and usually is—a great and exhilarating experience. 














FRESHMAN ENGLISH AT THE UNIVERSITY 
OF VERMONT 


WELLINGTON E. AIKEN’ AND PHILLIPS D. CARLETON? 


From the same premises as the University of New Hampshire, 
the English department of the University of Vermont has arrived at 
quite different conclusions. The steps in that experiment may be of 
interest now that the University of New Hampshire has explained 
its plan. The experiment at Vermont has not been, however, the 
result of such a widespread investigation as that which was carried 
out in New Hampshire. The department has been experimenting; 
it now has a working hypothesis. As yet it is not ready to say how 
valid the conclusions may be. 

During the early years of the depression we were faced with very 
much the same conditions that faced the English department of the 
University of New Hampshire. We taught the traditional freshman 
course in English: we emphasized theme writing during the first 
semester. We corrected the themes and insisted that the students 
should correct the mistakes that we had marked. We used a typical 
freshman handbook of rhetoric. During the second semester we ex- 
panded the scope of the themes beyond simple exposition and did 
some work in critical reading: a book of essays, an omnibus—any 
one of a type wearisomely familiar to a freshman English instructor. 
We felt that we taught the freshman to write correctly and gave him 
some critical insight into his reading. Apparently we were wrong. 
Other departments complained of slovenly English written by upper- 
classmen; we ourselves found that students in advanced classes in 
English literature were committing solecisms that we had supposedly 
abolished from their writing—and their minds. At the university we 
have a faculty ruling of long standing that permits any professor to 
remand any student delinquent in English to the English department 
for further training. According to this ruling any student so reported 

* Associate professor of English, University of Vermont. 
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would not be graduated until he had satisfied the English depart- 
ment of his ability to write a clear and idiomatic English. In ten 
years, however, only one student has been reported; the faculty were 
obviously reluctant to take on their own shoulders a responsibility 
that might result in keeping a boy from graduation—would, at the 
very least, cause him a good deal of extra work. They said very 
frankly they thought it was our duty to see that students who did 
not write well were not passed up from the freshman course. 

Whether the faculty were right or wrong in their attitude, it was 
pretty clear that one of two things was happening. Either we were 
not giving the freshman proper instruction or the freshmen were not 
staying “‘learned” after they left us. We were, of course, inclined to 
blame the high schools. We said that if the student came badly pre- 
pared, we could not in a single course during one year remove in- 
grained habits or give him a new habit of mind that would make him 
unconsciously write correctly. The chief trouble with this argu- 
ment was that we had no grounds on which to base it. We felt that 
many students came to the university badly prepared in English, but 
most of our students come on certificate, and these certificates as- 
sured us that all our freshmen had achieved at least a C standing in 
preparatory-school English. We examined the graphs of grades for 
freshman English for previous years and found that these graphs 
indicated, if anything, that our students were a trifle above average. 
We were giving F’s to about 5 per cent and A’s to about 5 per cent, 
but we had fewer C’s than the normal bell curve indicates and more 
B’s. Certainly on the basis of the evidence that we had, we could 
not make the schools the villain of the piece. We were forced to con- 
clude that we were using the wrong subject matter and the wrong 
method. (We assumed, of course, that we were all honorable men 
and good teachers.) 

Our first task was one of investigation merely. For five years we’ 
gave to the entering class the lowa State Placement Test. We ran 
correlations of these tests with the Scholastic Aptitude Tests that 
were also given to all freshmen. These correlations ran high, but 
hardly high enough for prophecy—between .60 and .75. We also 
made correlations between the grades of the placement tests and the 
final grades in English I. These correlations were lower—between 
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.45 and .6o—but they were high enough to give us confidence in the 
placement tests as a measure of training in high school; that is, we 
felt that the tests showed differentiation in training very clearly. 
During these five years we used the grades of these placement tests to 
divide the freshman class into three groups: an A group that was 
comparatively small, to which we gave the traditional course with 
some additions; a much larger B group to which we gave much more 
drill in syntax and in which we emphasized the writing; a C group, a 
little less than a third of the class, to which we gave intensive drill 
in syntax and almost no critical reading. (We were faced with the 
familiar problem of standardizing our grades for three levels of work. 
We tried to standardize by giving the same examinations to both C 
and B groups and exempting the A group. The results were not sat- 
isfactory.) 

At the end of five years we took stock. We found that the B 
group and the A group were doing about as well as the students had 
formerly. The surprising thing was that our failures were all in the 
C group—and most of our lower marks. We had tried to temper the 
wind to the shorn lamb—to give to each according to his need (if 
that is not too Marxian in flavor)—and apparently we had slaughtered 
the innocents and not worked the upper groups to the limit of their 
capacities. In the sixth year we went one step further. We kept only 
a very small A group; to all the rest of the students we gave nine 
weeks of intensive drill in syntax (we used Toward Correct English by 
Davis as a text). At the end of the nine weeks we gave all these stu- 
dents an hour test in simple syntax which we graded very severely; 
we felt that this material was largely review of high-school work and 
that we could insist on high standards. The results were surprising: 
83 per cent of the class failed the test. Despite intensive drill during 
the rest of the semester our failures jumped and our whole grade 
curve was radically skewed to the left. 

There is certainly not space here to produce all the evidence for 
the following conclusions; barely enough to indicate the logic of the 
conclusions themselves. We went through these steps in our cogita- 
tions on results: 

1. It is possible to remove most of the usual errors from a fresh- 
man’s writing by the careful use of a book of rhetoric and conscien- 
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tious correction of themes. Between September and June the aver- 
age freshman can be taught to spell correctly, to avoid solecisms, 
even to master what to him are such complex matters as the dan- 
gling participle and the reference of pronouns. The upperclassman, 
however, does not necessarily retain (or at least does not use) this 
knowledge unless he is constantly supervised. His writing becomes 
careless and loose. 

2. The Iowa Placement Test measures, not the student’s knowl- 
edge of syntax, but his facility in detecting error. The Iowa Place- 
ment Test serves very satisfactorily to differentiate between groups 
of students; looked at from a more objective vantage point, the test 
shows rather poor retention of the drill in high school. The national 
median for this test is 114 (perfect score is 200); the University of 
Vermont’s median average for five years is 124. About half the class 
then is getting grades below passing; that is, below 62 if we change 
the median score by division so that it marks the halfway point in 
the scale of a 100. 

3. The student’s ignorance of grammar, i.e., syntax, is a fact. We 
are sure of that. We offer as a hypothesis based on that fact this 
conclusion: that the whole energy of the department may have been 
wrongly placed. The student cannot be taught to write correct 
English or clear and forceful English if he has no knowledge of the 
basic word relationships in the sentence. (We must add here that 
not all members of the freshman staff fully assent to this hypothesis.) 
Drill on errors and the correction of errors, patient theme reading, 
cannot permanently overcome this basic ignorance. It is useless, for 
example, to talk to a student about subordination if his mind has not 
really grasped the distinction between a clause and a phrase. Of 
course, our next task must be to test this hypothesis. (The depart- 
ment has noticed one interesting thing during these years. Ordi- 
narily the student who has had Latin in high school, even the student 
who is taking it for the first time in college, has little difficulty with 
his work in freshman English. Usually, too, he writes better than 
the average student.) 

4. The student’s ignorance of syntax hampers intelligent reading. 
The use, for two years, of the textbook Problems in Prose by Paul 
Haines has convinced us of that. This text is designed to encourage 
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close analysis of meaning. The students have difficulty in analysis 
simply because, for example, they cannot recognize the proper place 
of a participle in a sentence. 

5. Finally, then, the department’s solution would be more fresh- 
man work instead of less, only a tentative reliance on the placement 
test, vigorous teaching of modern syntax (let George Curme’s Syntax 
be the authority), and insistence on a great deal of reading and writ- 
ing of expository prose. 

The obvious weakness in these conclusions is, of course, the de- 
partment’s ignorance of what the high schools are doing, of their 
aims, and their difficulties. The problem of freshman English can 
never be solved except by intelligent co-operation between high- 
school teacher and college instructor—and a tremendous sympathy 
of each for the problems of the other. 





WHAT ONE WORD CAN DO 


MARGARET M. BRYANT" 


Everyone who teaches freshman composition knows that one of 
the chief problems is the selection of a subject that students like and 
a subject that will give them a return for their effort. One of the 
most profitable assignments that I have found is the study of one 
word. 

Soon in the term presumably every English teacher stresses the 
use of the dictionary. The student is usually urged to make an in- 
vestment which will never be regretted—the purchasing of one of the 
standard lexicons. He is sent naturally to the dictionary from time 
to time to look up the meaning, spelling, or pronunciation of a par- 
ticular word. As a rule he follows these instructions and comes back 
with the required information. This procedure, however, does not 
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let him into the secrets of lexicography or show him the magic of 
word study. 

The many manuals and workbooks dealing with words which 
have appeared recently contain many helpful exercises. Students 
enjoy finding the proper prefixes or suffixes to be added to a basic 
root or word and making as many derivatives as possible. 

More successful than such exercises, however, and an exercise 
more calculated to give the student a complete understanding of the 
use and purpose of a dictionary as well as some knowledge of the 
history of the language is the prescribing of one word for thorough 
study. 

The history and multifarious meanings of the word “seeded’”’ may 
suggest the possibilities of such a word study and its value to the 
student. At an appropriate time I write this word on the board and 
ask Mr. A. the meaning. Usually the first meaning I hear is “with 
seeds.” Soon another hand goes up, and Mr. B. thinks it means 
“without seeds,” for he has eaten fruits that have been “seeded,” 
that is, the seeds have been removed from the raisins or the dates or 
the grapefruit. If there is in the class an expert tennis player who 
reads the sport page of the daily newspaper, another hand goes up, 
and Mr. C. explains that “seeded” means “the drawing of lots for 
positions in a tournament to prevent ranking players from meeting 
each other in the early rounds of play, and thus robbing the rest of 
the tournament of interest.” 

With this introduction to “seeded,” the class has already become 
curious, and I send them out on a treasure hunt to see what further 
discoveries they may make. The principal dictionaries are men- 
tioned, and they are advised to consult as many of these as they can 
lay their hands on. Not satisfied with consulting these sources, the 
enterprising student makes use also of encyclopedias and slang and 
foreign dictionaries. The results at times are amazing. 

The student may present what he finds in whatever form he likes. 
He may set forth the derivation and meanings of the word with 
illustrations. The writing of this type of paper is an exacting exer- 
cise in punctuation, if nothing more. It generally involves, along 
with the more usual punctuation, the expert use of italics and of 
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double and single quotation marks to distinguish the different mean- 
ings of the word. The paper is often presented as a research paper 
with the employment of footnotes at the bottom of each page, giving 
the sources of information. Certain imaginative members of the 
class, however, like to evolve stories employing the different mean- 
ings and uses of the word. 

To continue with the word “seeded,” the student learns almost at 
once from noting the definitions of this word that there are words in 
the English language that have developed opposite meanings. The 
first definition that is given in Webster’s, for instance, for “seeded”’ 
is “‘to sprinkle with or as with seed”’; “to sow,’’ whereas the second is 
“to extract the seeds from (stone fruit, as raisins).’’ From this illus- 
tration the teacher can cite a number of other examples, such as 
“fast” and “pitted,”’ and give the class a new insight into words. 
The student will immediately wonder how opposite meanings de- 
veloped and begin trying to find out. Before the investigation 
“seeded”’ was to him a simple word with only one meaning, the one 
which was a part of his experience, but after the investigation it be- 
comes a puzzle, tantalizing him. As he looks further, he finds that 
“seeded” not only has opposite meanings but also means “furnished 
with seed’’; ‘“‘matured,” a meaning that would naturally grow out 
of the first meaning “to sprinkle with seed.”” He may discover that 
this meaning was employed in 1610 by Fletcher who wrote in his 
Faithful Shepherdess “.... in some hollow tree or bed of seeded 
nettles....’’ and earlier by Shakespeare when he wrote in 1593 


How will thy shame be seeded in thine age 
When thus thy vices bud before thy spring? 


The student is always interested to see what use the great writers, 
especially the poets, have made of such a little word. 

This word, the student will see, has also developed a figurative 
meaning—‘“covered with dots’”—no doubt, from the original mean- 
ing of the word, because seeded ground appeared to be covered with 
tiny dots. Thus dotted material or material decorated with small 
seedlike ornaments is spoken of as seeded, as in the case of ‘“‘seeded 
silk,”’ which is silk flecked with small dots. Writers often make use 
of this meaning. The word in this beautiful and descriptive sense was 
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used by Ben Jonson, when he wrote “.. . . a blue mantle seeded with 
starres,”’ in depicting a blue field interspersed as with seeds, and by 
Jordan when he described Vigilancy “‘. . . . in a silver Robe, a French 
green Mantle, seeded with waking eyes. ...”’ Shirley, too, employed 
this figurative meaning when he composed “. . . . in the next Chariot 
of equall glory, were placed on the lowest staires foure in skie- 
coloured Taffeta Robes seeded with starres..... ~ 

“Seeded,”’ it will also be learned, has specialized meanings em- 
ployed in particular sciences, games, and industries. For instance, 
in heraldry—the science of recording genealogies—it is used in con- 
nection with flowers, the seeds or stamens of which have a specified 
tincture; that is, the stamens of a flower emblazoned on a shield are 
of a different tincture from the rest of the flower. A fleur-de-lis 
seeded is the more decorative form of fleur-de-lis. 

In the field of refining, “‘seeded”’ has come to mean “the allowing 
of fat, lard, and syrup to form into crystals by cooling”’; in chemistry 
“‘seeded’”’ takes on the meaning of “treating a liquid with solid par- 
ticles to induce the process of crystallization”’; in the manufacture of 
glass, “‘seeded”’ refers to small air bubbles beneath the surface of the 
glass (a “‘seeded”’ glass is one flecked with bubbles) ; in bacteriology, a 
“Seeded”’ specimen is one that has been inoculated; in horticulture, 
“seeded”’ signifies the inserting of a bud of a specified variety into an 
opening in the bark of a different stock, especially for propagating 
desired varieties (the nectarine, for instance, is ‘‘seeded’”’ from the 
peach; that is, is descended from the peach); in medicine, “seeded”’ 
radium means radium inclosed in a capsule. 

In sports a player is “seeded” or ranked according to his ability 
and previous record; and in arranging a tournament the names of 
superior contestants, such as those of Sarah Palfrey Cooke and Helen 
Jacobs in amateur tennis, are distributed so that there is no possi- 
bility of the best players meeting in the early rounds, being elimi- 
nated in the early matches, and thus leaving the remainder of the 
tournament devoid of interest. This last meaning originated in the 
United States. In 1924 the New York Times used the word thus: 
“,.. this year for the first time the draw has been seeded.” Now 
references to “seeded” players are quite common. This strange 
meaning may have risen through the fact that “seeded” means 
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“planted” and that a “seeded” player is one planted in a certain 
competitive position on the list of the best players. 

After observing at least some of these numerous and varied mean- 
ings the alert student begins to wonder about the source of the word. 
In looking up the derivation he finds it a thoroughly Nordic word—a 
word to satisfy even the most rabid of the pseudo-scientific Nordic- 
superiority protagonists. He finds that it comes directly down into 
Modern English from the Old English word s@d (a noun), “seed,” 
which in turn comes from Old Teutonic *s@di- and that it has many 
relatives, similar forms in Gothic, Old Norse, Old Frisian, Old Saxon, 
Old High German, Old Dutch, Middle High German, Middle Low 
German, Middle Dutch, and the modern descendants of these lan- 
guages—Modern High German, Dutch, Swedish, Norwegian, and 
Danish. Through this etymological search into the origin of the 
word the student begins to realize that languages are related and 
that English is not an isolated tongue but that the knowledge of one 
language in a related group, such as the Teutonic or Romance, helps 
in the study of another. 

In looking up the source of a word the student will also see that 
one word may be employed in several different ways, as in the case 
of the word “seed,” which may be a noun or a verb, according to the 
part it plays in the sentence. He will see that the word was originally 
a noun but that in Old English it was akin to the verb sdwan, “‘to 
sow,” that a verb was needed to convey the idea of “sprinkling with 
or as with seed” and that immediately the average man began to use 
it as a verb. After this observation on the part of the student the 
teacher can easily show what is meant by “functional shift,” the use 
of one word as different parts of speech in different sentences. By 
this method the student will gain a better understanding of gram- 
matical structure and will not merely learn definitions without com- 
prehending their meanings. In fact, all the different phases of gram- 
mar can be introduced by the study of one well-chosen word. 

Most of this article has dealt with the direct presentation of the 
word. A few words may be said concerning the creative group in the 
class. A student who has some knowledge of farm life may give the 
meaning of “‘seeded”’ as ‘‘to sprinkle with or as with seed”’ by present- 
ing a picture of rolling land which has been plowed, harrowed, and 
rolled and a man walking slowly over it, holding in one hand a bat- 
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tered hat into which he dips his other hand for a fistful of seed which 
he scatters over the land with a semicircular movement of his whole 
arm. Another student may imagine a young man in a group trying 
to explain his use of “seeded” with interruptions from others who 
know other meanings and sometimes other languages. Gradually 
the whole history of the word is revealed. Still another may present 
the word in terms of a foreigner who has come to our shores intent 
upon learning and mastering our language and may show the dif- 
ficulties he encounters because of the varied meanings of the word. 
Another may personify the word and present the meanings in terms 
of, for instance, Jimmy Seeded. 

Another, in order to bring out the opposite meanings of ‘“‘seeded,” 
conjures up a picture of two not-too-friendly competitors, Mr. 
Jones and Mr. Smith, owning roadside stands featuring oranges. 
Mr. Jones hangs out a sign reading “seeded oranges, five cents each.” 
A little while later Mr. Smith notices the sign and with a gleam in 
his eye hangs out a sign “seeded oranges, thirteen for a quarter.” 
Naturally, all the patrons go to the stand where they get more for 
their money. Mr. Jones decides to investigate and hales Mr. Smith 
into the Better Business Bureau on a charge that the latter is guilty 
of misrepresentation in advertising. The question then arises as to 
the meaning of “seeded.”’ Another imagines himself taking a walk 
through the park before breakfast and seeing the sign “Keep off, 
park newly seeded”’ and then at breakfast noticing the box of raisins 
which announces that the raisins have been carefully seeded in order 
to make them more appetizing. A little later in the day he reads 
Mutiny on the Bounty and learns that seeded breadfruit is unpala- 
table because of the seeds. In similar fashion he creates other situa- 
tions that illustrate the particular meaning involved. 

Another student imagines a white cottage with green shutters at 
the door of which appears a young woman wearing a “seeded” apron 
looking hopefully out over her “seeded” lawn. Similarly he presents 
numerous pictures one after the other to show the various meanings 
of the word. 

From the preceding discussion it is obvious that what I have tried 
to do with word study is to apply, as far as is possible, the case 
method that is nowadays so generally used in the teaching of law. 
The student is encouraged to discover the fundamental principles of 
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linguistic science for himself by his research into the origin and 
meaning of a single word. 

I have presented here a number of suggestions that may be in- 
troduced into a freshman class, as I have found, with good results. 
The students not only gain a better understanding of lexicons and 
words in general but often develop a particular interest in semasi- 
ology, the study of the meanings of words, and in etymology, the 
study of the derivation of words. They sometimes even make word 
study a hobby and begin collections of various kinds. From the 
study of one word, another Logan Pearsall Smith or H. L. Mencken 
may be started on his way, or perhaps another Otto Jespersen. 





THE MARKS OF THE SLAVE 


When the black man was carried from Africa to America, he brought 
some of his words with him. Both black man and black words have made 
their mark on American culture. 

Professor Lorenzo D. Turner brought this fact home to the American 
scholar when he delivered his lecture on “‘American Negro Colloquial- 
isms’’ before the fifty-fifth convention of the Modern Language Associa- 
tion of America. 

According to Professor Turner, “‘goober,”’ “‘jumbo,’’ “tote,” “‘buckra,”’ 
and many other words commonly used in the South have been traced 
back to African dialects. 

Webster's Dictionary says that “‘yam”’ is a word of the Gold Coast 
which was probably brought to America by Portuguese sailors. No doubt 
the sailors learned the word from slaves they were transporting. 

“Maroon,” in the sense of “to isolate,” has grown out of the Spanish 
cimarron, which means ‘“‘wild.”” Before the slave rebellions in Haiti, 
great numbers of Negroes ran away and went wild, living in isolated spots 
of the jungle. Such slaves grew to be called maroons or wild men. When 
the word finally made its way into the English language, it appeared in 
the form of a verb rather than a noun. 

The very word “Negro” is not of English origin but was taken from 
the Spanish or Portuguese along with the custom of owning slaves. 
“Nigger” is an English corruption. 

“Voodoo” and “hoodoo,” the latter being a corruption of the former 
which has less sinister associations, are both African words. 
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VIVE FRESHMAN COMPOSITION! 


If there is one suggestion that teachers of freshman composition hear 
oftener than another, it is that their students are “uninspiring,’’ ‘“‘in- 
different,” ‘‘unteachable,” or just plain ‘““dumb.”’ If official confirmation 
of this rumor is needed, it may be found in a statement made by an im- 
portant administrator in a large midwestern university to the effect that 
teaching freshman composition is ‘‘stultifying.”’ 

As one who has labored in this unpromising field for a score of years and 
more, I rise to ask, “Is this indictment true?’”’ Then, “Tf it is true, who is 
to blame? What are we going to do about it?” 

I have never heard the senior English teachers of our high schools com- 
plaining with anything like unanimity that their students were hopeless. 
And yet these same sifted youth, now thrice sifted by the transition to 
college, are those wandering, wondering young men and women who 
answer the freshman roll call in September on our college campuses. They 
may be wandering about the campus, but we may be sure that they did 
not wander to it, for few youngsters nowadays are forced to go to college. 
In this matter modern youth exercises a good share of self-determination. 
Most of the first-day students who face us in our college classrooms are 
there because they want to be, many of them in spite of the fact that 
parental budgets were not sufficient to put them there. 

Let us imagine the freshman attending his first classes. The glamour of 
Freshman Week has dimmed and begun to fade into the light of common 
day. But the freshman is still hopeful. He has a certain reliance—per- 
haps some pride—in his high-school record and intends to build upon it. 
What will the teacher look like who steps into the noisy classroom the 
first day? 

I well remember how, on such an occasion, an elderly colleague said to 
me, ‘When I find a spark, I water it.’”’ Many a true word is spoken in 
jest. It may be that intentional or unintentional watering of sparks has 
produced in our freshman composition courses that stultification which 
we hear lamented so universally. 

Granted that the freshman is naive, awkward, an unlicked cub, he does 
have one precious bent of mind without which all our educational fanfare 
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produces only a hollow reverberation—he is anxious to learn. He is in the 
best state possible. He is eager, unspoiled; his blasé, class-cutting era is 
still some semesters in the future. If there is ever an era of his college life 
when the thirst for knowledge is keen within him, it is now. 

He is anxious to learn. What, he may not exactly know. But there is a 
cheerful catholicity in his attitude, as is evidenced by his well-thumbed 
schedule card. And English, he believes, may be the most important 
subject of the whole bewildering array. 

How is he going to get along with his college English teacher? He ex- 
pects a good deal of that teacher. He would like him to be well-informed, 
sympathetic, fair, endowed with a sense of humor. Disillusionment in this 
teacher carries down with it the wrecks of many other good causes. 

Sometimes we hear it said that education in the long run takes no 
account of numbers, that we must find and train the highly endowed few. 
The average teacher of freshman composition may privately believe this 
doctrine, but he has small opportunity to practice it. His obligation is to 
majorities, not minorities, in the practical world which he serves. In this 
service of the majority, how important is the liaison between the college 
instructor and his freshman class. If this liaison is secure, wholesome, 
then our American college is a long way along in its democratic task of 
ministering best to the largest number. 

The opportunities that lie open to the teacher of freshman composition 
are tremendous. He fills a place so strategic that it may well be called 
decisive. No matter how many kinds of classes he may teach later, he 
will never have more promising material than that which his freshman 
classes offer him. 

Would it be more interesting to teach courses in Blake or Shelley? Well, 
the teacher of composition has these poets in his library or on his desk; 
and as for teaching their poems, alas, there is no guaranty that Shelley or 
Blake will never pall. 

Every teacher is an idealist, and out of such a spirit this apology is 
written. But teachers live in a practical world and have, therefore, a 
right to expect some practical supports. The following principles are so 
self-evident that they are axiomatic, but it will do no harm to have them 
repeated occasionally: (1) Teachers of freshman composition should be 
consulted upon the choice of textbooks and the use of them. (2) Teachers 
of composition should receive promotions and raises in salary in propor- 
tion to the quality of their work. (3) Freshman composition should be 
regarded as an important part of the service of the English faculty: it 
must be regarded as something more than a training field for stipend- 
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earning assistants. (4) Freshman composition should not be regarded as 
a “concentration camp” for certain areas of the English staff. 

If a satisfactory understanding could be reached concerning the re- 
lationship of the teacher of freshman composition to the whole program 
of the English department, one of the most important steps in modern 
education would be accomplished. Many factors will enter into this 
rapprochement, budgetary problems not one of the least. But more im- 
portant is the need of good will and a wholesome spirit of co-operation all 
along the line. Few and far between are the institutions wherein this ad- 
justment has been made. But it is always time to begin working at it: 
not merely for the sake of solving a vexed administrative problem, not 
even for the sake of improving the situation of the teacher of freshman 
composition, but for the sake of serving more efficiently the most im- 
portant person on our college campus—the one-day-old college freshman. 


Tom Burns HABER 
Oxut0 STATE UNIVERSITY 


CoLumBus, OHIO 





SARAH BERNHARDT ON HAMLET 


On June 12, 1899, Sarah Bernhardt began what proved to be a short! 
run of her production of Hamlet at the Adelphi in London. Her version, a 
new prose? translation by Marcel Schwob and Paul Morand, had been 
received in Paris with considerable enthusiasm. The London critics, how- 
ever, obviously prejudiced against a female Hamlet, gave her interpreta- 
tion short shrift, some of them infusing into their criticism a distinct 
undertone of ridicule. One reviewer’ declared: “A woman is positively 
no more capable of beating out the music of Hamlet than is a man of ex- 
pressing the plaintive and half-accomplished surrender of Ophelia... .. 
Mme. Bernhardt’s Hamlet has not even the negative advantage of show- 
ing us what to avoid.” The same critic reported a suggestion by Punch 
that Sir Henry Irving play Ophelia to Bernhardt’s Hamlet. William 
Winter opined: 

The most recent and most pretentious female endeavor to act Hamlet which 
it has been my misfortune to see was that of the great French actress, Sarah 

* It ended on June 24. 


2 The first prose translation in French. Previously, the play had been known in 
France only in rhymed adaptations. Baring tells us that Bernhardt’s version “gave 
the French their first inkling of what the play is about” (Maurice Baring, Sarah Bern- 
hardt [New York, 1934], p. 102). 


3In the Athenaeum of June 17, 1899. 
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Bernhardt. .... Hamlet has been roughly handled on the stage, but a long 
remembrance of his sufferings does not recall a time when he was more effectively 
crucified than he is in the French play and was by the French actress. There 
was no more poetry in her Hamlet than there is milk in a male tiger.‘ 


Unlike his fellow-critics, the reviewer of the London Times was in the main 
favorable to the Frenchwoman’s interpretation, emphasizing especially 
her unconventional reading of the role. I quote from his review of June 13, 
1899: 

As a tour de force, Mme. Sarah Bernhardt’s Hamlet was bound to be interest- 
ing; as a succes de curiosité it was bound to attract the town. But it is much more 
than this that Mme. Bernhardt has to offer. Her Hamlet is a rendering worked 
out with considerable care and intelligence and with a passionate grip upon the 
character as the actress conceives it. She conceives it in a decidedly unconven- 
tional manner. She is not at all the melancholy philosopher, overweighted by 
the burden of thought and reflection. She makes Hamlet a pleasant, humorous, 
very gay prince, who in happier circumstances might have been the life and soul 
of the Court. Hamlet, as Mme. Bernhardt reads the part, is less the moody Dane 
than a full-blooded Latin, full of energy .... really feeling that it is a cursed 
spite which sets him to remedy the out-of-joint time. 


One of the principal reasons for Bernhardt’s failure to please the dra- 
matic cognoscenti of London is not far to seek. A century of Romantic 
criticism and acting had reduced Shakespeare’s Dane to a weak, irresolute 
being, ‘‘sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought,” who, while shunning 
action, loves acting and luxuriates in morbid introspection and lachry- 
mose melancholy. Few indeed were the important actors’ of the nine- 
teenth century who dared to depart radically from this conception. No 
wonder, then, that Bernhardt’s emphasis on action, gaiety, and strength 
of will impressed the reviewers as mere “excessive bustle and frivolous 
energy.” 

In order to strike back at the critics and at the same time to air her 
views on the character of Hamlet, Bernhardt wrote a letter to the editor 


4 Shakespeare on the Stage (New York, 1911), p. 431. 

5 John Philip Kemble’s prince was an introspective, abstracted being; Lewes termed 
Macready’s “‘lachrymose and fretful.” Edwin Booth put his accent on Hamlet’s 
melancholy and hypersensitive nature. So soft and sentimental was the Dane of Beer- 
bohm Tree that one critic called it a ‘‘Werther Hamlet.”” (For Tree’s conception of the 
role, see his ‘‘Hamlet—from an Actor’s Prompt Copy” in Fortnightly Review, LVIII 
[July-December, 1895], 863-79.) The Hamlet of Forbes-Robertson, perhaps the most 
admired of its time, was essentially a youthful, ineffectual prince whose task is too great 
for his weak shoulders. The reviewer of the Athenaeum (September 18, 1897) comments: 
“So sweetly reasonable is it that one marvels at the uneasiness of the king.” 
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of the London Daily Telegraph, which was published in an English transla- 
tion on June 16, 1899. It is interesting to note that her conception of the 
prince is in consonance with that of the more advanced Shakespeare 
scholars of today. On Hamlet’s statement, “I will speak to it, though hell 
itself should gape and bid me hold my peace,” the actress comments: 
“These are not the words of a weak or languid person.”’ She continues: 


When the ghost wants to take him aside, he draws his sword against his 
friends and threatens to kill them if they will not let him pass. That does not be- 
speak a feeble man..... In the Oratory scene I am reproached with going too 
near the King; but if Hamlet wishes to kill the King surely he must be close to 
him. And when he hears him pray words of repentance, he thinks that if he kills 
him, he will send him to Heaven; and he does not kill the King, not because he is 
vacillating and weak, but because he is firm and logical. He wishes to kill him in 
a state of sin, not of repentance; for he desires to send him to hell and not to 
Heaven. Some wish to see in Hamlet a womanish, hesitating, flighty mind. To 
me he seems a manly, resolute, but thoughtful being. 

As soon as Hamlet gathers what is in his father’s mind and learns of his 
murder, he forms the resolution to avenge him; but as he is the opposite of 
Othello—who acts first and thinks afterwards—Hamlet thinks before he acts, 
which is the sign of great strength and great power of mind..... He kills the 
King while in the blackest and most mortal sin; but he kills him only when he 
is absolutely sure. .... He calmly sends Rosencrantz and Guildenstern to death. 
All this bespeaks a young, strong, and determined character. 


The great French tragedienne may have been misguided in attempting to 
play Hamlet, but she was undoubtedly among the pioneers who set them- 
selves the task of rescuing Shakespeare’s prince from the meshes of 
Romantic criticism and interpretation. 

M. MAvrIcE SHUDOFSKY 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
MApIson, WISCONSIN 





PROFESSOR RIP VAN WINKLE AND THE LIBRARY 


In the first place it should be understood that dear old Doctor Van 
Winkle had not actually been asleep during the twenty years. No, indeed. 
He had had the association with the Columbia University, the New York 
Public, and the Widener libraries, which is demanded in securing the 
customary A.M. and Ph.D. I dare say the old gentleman had an average 
knowledge of how to use the Boston Public, the Newberry, and the more 
local Iowa State Historical for purposes of genealogical research. Nor had 
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he failed to prepare the long lists of collateral reading which form part of 
the prescribed annual deterrent to undergraduate interest in books. And 
he certainly could have reeled off many of the standard titles in the 820 
group, with odds and ends from the goo’s and the alcove containing NED, 
DNB, CHEL, and other alphabetical medleys. 

No, Professor Van Winkle visited the library several times a week, 
checked out the usual arm load of scholarly books, glanced longingly at 
the heraldic manual which must wait for vacation, eyed the rack of popu- 
lar magazines with appropriate contempt, and withdrew in good order. 
Occasionally, he even argued with the authorities that Allen’s Tides in 
English Taste was really a literature book and that Malory ought to be 
shelved with other medieval romances instead of away off there in the 
398’s under folklore. Nor could he ever see why White’s Shelley was 
biography and 920 if Peck’s Shelley was literature and 821. Had anyone 
suggested that old Snoozer Van Winkle knew practically nothing about 
the library, the Doctor would have adjusted his spectacles, transfixed the 
presumptuous idiot with a glassy stare, and commented emphatically, 
**The very idea!’ 

Hence it was with considerable self-confidence that Van Winkle added 
the slip appointing him chairman of the Faculty Library Committee to 
the half-dozen similar slips dealing with the college catalogue, the student 
publications, and other activities pertaining to the ministry of propa- 
ganda. “Ah,” mused the dear old gentleman, “now I shall have a key, and 
can get into the reference section whenever I wish to look up that fascinat- 
ing matter of the use of the prefix y with middle English adjectives. Hm, 
I suppose I shall have to call a meeting once a year to approve the Librar- 
ian’s report.” He waited around until the library had closed for the day 
in order to have the thrill of entering after hours—much to the chagrin of 
a janitor whose activity was directly proportionate to the intensity with 
which he whistled “‘Oh, how I hate to get up in the morning,” and who 
felt that he should neither whistle nor sweep with the chairman designate 
of the Faculty Library Committee standing on the pile of dirt examining 
the shelf headed ‘This Is a Good Book.” And it never occurred to Van 
Winkle how appropriate the tune was, both as to date of composition and 
as to implications. 

For a week the Doctor had the time of his life. He hung around, getting 
in the way, and looking important whenever a senior checked out one of 
the adventure books bought for the fifth graders in the intermediate 
training course. Then the librarian despairingly suggested that he read 
some books on library administration. And he did. 
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At that point one may figure the dear old boy as slowly opening his 
eyes. For some weeks his favorite Road to Xanadu lay buried under 
monographs by Reeves and Russell, Randall, Danton, Shaw, and other 
bibliothecal commentators. He even found one arresting formula for the 
apportionment of book funds that made him regret temporarily his under- 
graduate substitution of an advanced course in Latin for calculus. As 
well as he could recollect afterward, the amount assigned to a given depart- 
ment should equal A+2B+XC'+2C?+4C3+6C4. “Maybe,” he con- 
sidered doubtfully, ‘maybe that was the year they bought the Encyclo- 
pedia of Social Sciences.’’ Failing to get the same total in any two con- 
secutive attempts to solve the equation, Van Winkle decided to follow the 
problem into the realms of practical application and showered neighboring 
colleges of similar purpose and rank with brief questionnaires. He also 
consulted various English instructors at professional meetings. In the end 
his file was stuffed with indefinite and contradictory notes on every phase 
of departmental apportionment. 

After an equally inconclusive attempt to secure some sort of qualitative 
(as distinct from the easily ascertained quantitative) standard of student 
use, the dear old gentleman, awake at last and quite humble, came to 
some possibly subversive conclusions: (1) that many faculty members 
are abysmally ignorant of the essential functions performed by their own 
college libraries; (2) that professional librarians differ diametrically on 
nearly all important issues. Very tentatively, remembering how he had 
chuckled when a former colleague—a professor of engineering (and a 
good one!)—had declared for the Baconian theory, Van Winkle even 
developed a few suggestions. It seemed to the old gentleman that per- 
haps after all a faculty member would lose no considerable amount of 
dignity in condescending to learn as much about library administration as 
is known by a green assistant librarian; that, at least in a small college, a 
faculty member might well have a general idea of how much money is 
appropriated and for what it is spent; that a faculty member should have 
heard something about the latest accessions of general interest outside his 
own department; that a faculty member should know which of the books 
he has ordered are read and by whom, and why the others aren’t; and 
that a faculty member should take at least as much time in determining 
what books to order as he would in shopping for the family roast. 


H. F. Watson 


Smepson COLLEGE 
INpDIANOLA, IowA 
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USES OF THE COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION 
IN ENGLISH 


The perennial academic question for college departments of English 
seems to be ‘‘What are we trying to do?” or “‘What ought we to try to 
do?” Physicists or economists, as far as I have observed, are blithely free 
of such soul searchings, for they deal with more definable facts, theories, 
and techniques. The teacher of English is usually unperplexed by the 
questions, as far as any individual course is concerned: he is quite clear 
in his own mind that he is teaching the history of language, or the tech- 
nical development of a literary form, or how to read poetry, or the charac- 
teristics of a tendency like romanticism. But it is less easy for a depart- 
ment of English—that curious guerilla band marching off in all directions 
at once—to define its contribution to a liberal education. Most state- 
ments of purpose set up in vacuo leave us pretty much as we were before. 

May I suggest that one of the best operational means of approaching 
such a definition is through the senior departmental examination? If the 
comprehensive examination is conceived simply as a group of course or 
subject-matter examinations, it will obviously not provide such an op- 
portunity ; but if it is composed as a test of the essential residues of major- 
ing in English (with the emphasis less on what the student knows than 
on what he can do with what he knows), it can shed light on what we are 
doing, what we are not doing, what we might be doing. Not only this, 
but the beneficent light can also shine on the obscure path of the student, 
whose intermittent flashlight reveals only a patch of landscape here and 
there. 

It is quite simple (though there will be fights) for even an English 
department to sit down and draw up a list of indispensable minimum 
capacities without which it is unwilling to see an English major depart 
into a cold world. But it is better to ask every member of the department 
to offer comprehensive questions demanding the kinds of competence he 
thinks most important. These should then be edited by a committee or an 
individual into some semblance of unity, coherence, and emphasis. The 
editors should not invent their own emphasis but let it emerge from the 
questions submitted, since these are most representative of the teaching 
done; they should also, under an elective system, provide adequate 
options. 

Almost any English teacher, confronted annually by such a task, will 
be compelled to reflect a little upon departmental objectives and his own 
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contribution to them. Almost any English department will be struck by 
the discrepancies between what, ideally, a senior’s knowledge and skill 
ought to be, and what, on the other hand, it appears reasonable to expect 
of him on the basis of opportunities actually provided. Almost any in- 
ternal reader of a comprehensive examination will be appalled by the dif- 
ference between what the teaching program has aimed at and what it has 
accomplished. Curriculum, teaching emphasis, and individual efficiency 
may in time be modified by such perceptions; and approximate agree- 
ment may be reached in a department as to what is essential, what 
incidental. 

Perhaps most important of all—since it is futile to declare noble pur- 
poses without inducing the student to co-operate with us for his own de- 
velopment—almost any student may be influenced in his academic ways 
by the publicizing of departmental intentions as they appear in the com- 
prehensive examination. 

Distilled to their essences, the specific questions asked on Colgate 
English comprehensive examinations in recent years seem to adumbrate 
a number of general questions: 


Can he read (with comprehension, and also with sensitiveness to the pattern 
of a line or scene, the nature of a character, the implications of an idea, etc.)? 
Can he think? Has he critical ability? Has he developed tastes and opinions of 
his own? Can he organize facts, impressions, opinions, critical judgments, and 
express them in writing with clarity, force, grace? Can he bring into discussions 
of literature ideas from other fields? Has he made any synthesis of separate 
courses, or of his own private reading, so that he can answer broad questions 
drawing on several areas? Has he ever got interested in some relatively small 
topic in literature and investigated it intensively? Has he a wide general ac- 
quaintance with literature (including non-English), and with literary and lin- 
guistic terminology? Does he know something about various (optional) types 
of literature, periods, authors, particular books, critical ideas? Can he dis- 
tinguish differences between the techniques of various forms, the styles of 
various authors, the tones of different periods? Has he any awareness of the re- 
lation of the past to the present, and particularly of his own country’s develop- 
ment as revealed in literature? Has he merely a textbookish and external ac- 
quaintance with literature (result: the generalization) or can he put a little flesh 
on the skeleton by drawing on his own reading experience? 


These are questions we ask ourselves about a student before approving 
his candidacy for graduation; but they are also, by implication, state- 
ments of what, with varying degrees of emphasis, w2 think we are driving 
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at in the teaching program. The list is not necessarily inclusive, nor is it 
offered as a model. Naturally any department must determine its own 
purposes on the basis of the caliber of its students, their professional plans, 
the teaching resources, and other considerations. 

STRANG Lawson’ 


COLGATE UNIVERSITY 
HaMILton, NEw York 





PUDDLE PUP 


“Poodle” is an English form of the German pudel. Pudel means pond— 
something like puddle, only larger. 

A poodle dog was originally a pudel hund,a pond dog, who worked for 
a living by retrieving game. His long hair was clipped so that he could 
swim better. Today, he is clipped because he would look funny if he wasn’t. 

The fact that the poodle was bred to be one of the canine race of Sat- 
urday’s children made him intelligent and easily trained and gave him 
his present position as a favorite among pets and trick dogs. 


Epsy COLLINnG 
INKSTER, NORTH DAKOTA 


* Dr. Lawson, who is making a study of comprehensive examinations in English, 
will be glad to exchange sample examinations with English departments in other insti- 
tutions. 
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CURRENT ENGLISH FORUM 


Would you give your opinion of the grammatical constructions of some 
lines of Housman’s poetry which contain peculiarities of expression that seem 
to go beyond poetic license? 


{r] Runners whom renown outran 
And the name died before the man. 
[Faulty parallelism?] 


[2] The realm I look upon and die 
Another man will own; 
[Parallelism? Syntax of die?] 


[3] He shall attain the heaven that I 
Perish and have not known. 
[Parallelism? Syntax of perish?] 


[4] Still he stood and eyed me hard, 
An earnest and a grave regard. 
[Syntax of second line?] 
T. B. H. 


In general it seems to me that these lines show a colloquial or informal 
syntax—as perhaps poetry often does in spite of its rather formal vo- 
cabulary. Obviously and, the least conspicuous of our connectives, that 
makes just a tick in a line as it does in speech, is used here instead of more 
conspicuous and more “logical” connectives. 

In (1) and seems equivalent to until, but the meaning is quite clear 
without translating to until; the second line is an added fact, the added 
statement of the final consequence. A typical colloquial and. 

In (2) transposing the lines makes a natural statement: ‘‘Another man 
will own The realm I look upon and [in consequence] die.” 

In (3) there certainly isn’t any parallelism in form, for we have transi- 
tive and intransitive, active and passive, main and subordinate elements— 
all in the same unit of expression. But, of course, Mr. Housman never 
took any oath of parallelism, and he obviously never bothered to re-write 
his lines to make them convenient for grammatical analysis. We might 
as well admit they’re not parallel locutions—and so what? If we can get 
the meaning, or a meaning, from the lines, we can be thankful and just 
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decide whether we respect poetry or formal grammar the more. Although 
the lines are too compact to be typical of speech, I think we have here in 
literature a typical colloquial telescoping of constructions. But I leave 
the problem open. 

In (4) the second line could be regarded as an adverbial modifier of 
eyed, as if it was introduced by with. But there is no with, and I think it 
is a sort of colloquial apposition (which is fairly common though I have 
never seen it named), in which an idea stated with a verb is restated in 
noun form: ‘‘An earnest and a grave regard’”’ seems a restatement of “eyed 
me hard.” 

These are comments rather than pronouncements or solutions. The 


subject is open for discussion. 
P. G. PERRIN 


I should like to know which pronoun to choose in the following sentence: 


“T was surprised at its being (he) (him).” 
J. M. 


The principle in the sentence you cite is the same as in the much-dis- 
cussed Jt is (I) (me) or It is (him) (he) type of construction. The general 
position of many scholars is admirably summed up in Perrin’s Index to 
English, page 349, which is quoted here in part: 

All the large grammars of English regard it’s me as acceptable colloquial 
usage..... Us and him after be are less common but usage is divided. Current 
English Usage found “If it had been us, we would admit it” uncertainly estab- 
lished, and “I’ll swear that was him” and “I suppose that’s him” disputable. 
The upshot of the discussion is that in their natural colloquial settings [the 
objective forms] . . . . are appropriate. 


If, on the other hand, you conceive of your sentence as in a formal 
literary setting, the form he would be preferable. 


A. H. M. 























NEWS AND NOTES 


Since the fall of 1939 the University of Minnesota has conducted a 
program of remedial reading for freshmen by group and also individual 
instruction. In her report on the first year of the work, published in the 
Journal of Higher Education for October, Frances Oralind Triggs explains 
the manner in which the classes, of six weeks’ duration, were organized, 
the materials which were used, and some of the teaching problems which 
occupied the staff as the new project began. 


A recent bulletin of the University of Illinois is entitled The Problem 
of English Composition in American Colleges and Universities and is writ- 
ten by Jessie Howard and Charles W. Roberts. Part I, of sixty pages, 
is a description of current practices in the teaching of college composition 
and a bibliography of recent literature on the subject. Part II, of thirty 
pages, is a survey of college requirements in English composition. Pub- 
lished by the University of Illinois, Urbana, the bulletin is mailed from 
the Office of the Provost. 


The radio forum, ‘‘ America’s Town Meeting of the Air,’”’ began its 
1941-42 schedule October 16 and will continue weekly until April 16, on 
Thursday evenings from 9:15 to 10:15 P.M., E.S.T., over the Blue Net- 
work of N.B.C. The series is announced as uncensored, unrehearsed, un- 
sponsored, and nonpartisan, according to its tradition. George V. Denny 
has returned as moderator. Some three thousand listener-discussion 
groups will meet again this year. 


The Walter E. Bryson Poetry Prize, open to students of Texas Chris- 
tian University, has now been awarded annually since 1921. Recently 
the Dallas Women’s Club has added a poetry scholarship. Investigation 
by members of the English department has revealed that the winners of 
the poetry prize have almost always been students near the top of their 
classes and that the applicants for the poetry scholarship present unusu- 
ally creditable academic records. These facts should surprise no one, but 
they are a pleasant reassurance of some of our assumptions. 
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To commemorate the one hundred and twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the founding of Harper and Brothers, the company has announced a prize 
of $12,500 for the best work of nonfiction to be submitted before May 1, 
1942. The book, which must be at least 70,000 words in length unless it 
possesses very exceptional merit, must be written for the general public. 


Frederick Lewis Allen has been appointed editor-in-chief of Harper’s 
Magazine, to succeed the late Lee Foster Hartman. Mr. Allen is the au- 
thor of Only Yesterday, The Lords of Creation, and Since Yesterday. 


THE PERIODICALS 


The misplaced esteem for secondary literature expressed by many well- 
known writers has constrained Van Wyck Brooks to say with Campanella: 


Do thou, with heart fervent and proudly mild, 
Make war upon these fraud-engendering Schools. 


Primary literature he defines (in the Yale Review for autumn) as that 
which favors what the psychologists call the “‘life-drive’’; it is a force of 
regeneration that in some way conduces to race survival on what might 
be called the best possible terms. Pater said that the greatness of literary 
art depends on “‘its alliance to great ends, or the depth of the note of re- 
volt, or the largeness of hope in it.’’ Gorky said that “literature... . 
must finally fulfil her planetary role—the role of the power which most 
firmly and most intimately unites the peoples .. . . by the sense of the 
community of their desire for the happiness of a life that is beautiful and 
free.’’ In the past men such as Tolstoy have commonly evaluated litera- 
ture in terms of the truth which it represents, of the magnitude of its 
subject, of the greatness of its author, recognizing that the greatness of 
literature cannot be determined solely by literary standards. Today very 
few critics are, like Thomas Mann, occupied with the idea of greatness. 
Pearsall Smith (in Milton and His Modern Critics) says that “‘every burn- 
ing question burns itself out’ and that “we come to read the earnest 
prophets for their style.’”’ Our time appears to have forgotten the fact 
that a great writer is more than a mere artificer of words; that he is, in- 
stead, a great man through whom humanity breathes and thinks and 
sings, as through Erasmus, Dickens, Dostoevski, or Whitman. Henry 
James found Tolstoy’s writing formless, and he said that the great Rus- 
sians would “not do to read any longer.” They lacked James’s neatness; 
but, if we were to choose them or James, which would we prefer? 

The preference for the secondary is represented by T. S. Eliot’s trans- 
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valuation of English literature: Milton is“ unsatisfactory”’; Hamlet is ‘‘an 
artistic failure’; Goethe “‘dabbed” in poetry and philosophy; etc. Ezra 
Pound, too, rearranges all the classics in a manner equally personal and 
high-handed. To Ivor Winters, Melville’s early masterpieces are trifles, 
Poe is an “exceptionally bad” writer, and Emerson is “‘a fraud at the 
core.’”’ A good illustration of the tendency is Joyce’s ‘‘Oxen of the Sun” 
section in Ulysses, where Joyce runs through the whole of English litera- 
ture parodying and deforming every one of its greatest authors. 

According to Eliot’s own definition, which Eliot fails to sustain, the 
literature of one’s own country, of Europe, of all mankind, should com- 
pose for the writer a simultaneous order—with the life of mankind behind 
it. And the American writer begins at home, cultivating an American 
memory, to which he relates the whole past of mankind. Such is tradi- 
tion, the great sustainer of primary literature, the sum of literary wisdom 
which the race has kept. 


The problem of American writers from the beginning has given them 
a preparation superior to that of any other national group for doing the 
hard work which must be done after the present war. This contention 
Archibald MacLeish explains in ‘‘ The American Writers and the New 
World,” published in the Yale Review for autumn, by examining the ha- 
bitual circumstances of the American writer. Common explanations for 
the retarded development of American literature are defective. That 
American immigrants, for example, were not the kind of people who create 
art is an unsatisfactory explanation, first, because obviously all kinds of 
people came to America and, second, because writers, painters, and mu- 
sicians turn up in the must unlikely families. Some of the besi writing 
has been done by adventurers, by men such as Bernal Diaz del Castillo 
and Thucydides. Nor can we say merely that America is a new country; 
geographically it is, but culturally it is no younger than Europe. Nor will 
the explanation do that Americans have been forced to concentrate upon 
the practical details of settling a new country, for after the first genera- 
tion or two Americans enjoyed an unusual amount of leisure, and they 
were great readers. The truth is that the Colonial theory of American 
literature is a European way of regarding it. American writers, on the 
other hand, have struggled with the problem of the New World, and that 
has been to translate new experience—geography, climate, and new modes 
of living—into poems, stories, and dramas for which the traditions were 
formed in old and different cultures. Whether English, Spanish, or Portu- 
guese, the American’s language and literary forms carry in the fiber of 
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their structures reflections and refractions of Old World experience, which 
have had slowly to be dominated by the New World scene. Not until 
Mark Twain could writers of the United States force their art to serve 
them as Americans; not until the present generation of novelists (Heming- 
way, Dos Passos, and Faulkner) and poets (Pound and Eliot) have our 
writers been able to move easily in the great tradition of English letters 
and also master the American experience of living men. 

No fatalism, Marxian or fascist, will remove the future problem of the 
writer, which is to create a coherent, distinguishable, and moving image 
of the world. The writers of the four Americas, to whom the problem of 
the New World is familiar, may perhaps undertake this labor more will- 
ingly and accomplish it with greater courage than the writers of other 
countries. 


A concise and lucid outline of “The Functions and Future of Poetry,” 
by F.S. C. Northrop, appears in the summer issue of Furioso. First, we 
must distinguish between two kinds of meaning, or two concepts: the 
concept by intuition, the complete meaning of which is given by some- 
thing immediately apprehendable, and the concept by postulation, which 
designates something in whole or part not immediately observable, the 
meaning of which is prescribed for it by the postulates of the scientific 
theory in which the symbol occurs. Thus “babbling brook”’ means in the 
first concept a combination of surfaces, lights, and sounds, whereas by the 
second concept “‘ brook” signifies a collection of molecules moving in paths 
with the form of the parabola. The aesthetic factor of anything, which is 
denoted by a concept of intuition, and the postulated or theoretical as- 
pect are both related and separated; and, by distinguishing between them, 
we may define two functions of art. If poetry appeals as a harmony of 
sense images, creating only concepts of intuition, it realizes the function 
of art in and for itself. If, like the Divine Comedy, it also communicates 
the concepts by postulation of a systematized philosophy, it also realizes 
the second function of art, which is to make concepts by postulation ac- 
ceptable and meaningful to the general public. 

In our tormented time the world of common-sense things is a sorry 
and painful place. Poetry in its first function is necessary to keep alive a 
sense of freshness and to free the mind from the sordid restraints of prac- 
tical routine. In its second function, to serve as the handmaid of science 
and philosophy, literature is subject to dangerous interpretations unless 
its limits are clearly understood. Art translates but does not originate 
concepts by postulation, and teachers or writers become demoralizing 
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forces when they base a theory of the good life upon the arts and the 
humanities rather than upon the sciences and a scientifically determined 
philosophy. Greater than ever before, however, we have a need for sound 
poetry of the second type. Contemporary scientific philosophy has out- 
distanced the forms of expression which are understandable to anyone 
but the specialist, but, unless the new scientific concepts by postulation 
are comprehended, our philosophy and our conduct flowing out of it will 
be false to the nature of things. Our emotions, still correlated with out- 
moded doctrine, have yet to be reconstructed in terms of the new intel- 
lectual outlook. It is our fundamental challenge and task not to recon- 
vince ourselves of the truth of an old morality but to start afresh with the 
immediacy of experience as it has forced the scientist to new and more 
adequate theory, and in terms of this theory to make articulate a new 
philosophy joining the theoretical and aesthetic components of reality, 
thereby defining a new meaning for human existence and hence a new 
morality. 


Throughout his life Scott was deeply interested in the writings of 
Daniel Defoe, and as a writer he owed a great deal to the eighteenth-cen- 
tury master of realism. In “‘ Defoe and Scott” (PMLA, September) John 
Robert Moore demonstrates the extensiveness of this literary relationship 
and its value to Scott as a novelist. Long before Defoe had been carefully 
studied, Scott collected more than ninety of his publications in the library 
of Abbotsford and wrote discerning criticism of Defoe’s force and versa- 
tility. Scott is often falsely dismissed as a melodramatic and superficially 
romantic writer. During his lifetime he depended largely upon the oppor- 
tunistic criticism of James Ballantyne in order to gauge the taste of his 
numerous readers. His own opinion, however, was that his strength lay 
in conveying a sense of actuality, and throughout the Waverley novels 
he pays tribute to Defoe, by quotation, often from memory, and by allusion 
to Defoe’s realistic art. Like Defoe, Scott was a great raconteur and im- 
personator, and Scott defended the colloquialism and free structure of the 
Defoe-like narrative against the artificial conventions then popular. The 
most extensive parallelism occurs between Scott’s The Pirate and Defoe’s 
History of the Pirates. Both writers were exceptionally fond of portraying 
criminals and adventurers. Scott was like Defoe in his bold, vigorous 
spirit and curiously like him in the way in which his genius has been ob- 
scured. Readers of fiction would find it an educational advantage to be- 
come acquainted with a writer who was interested in events and in men 
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all over the world and who met all men as equals, the former poacher 
Tom Purdie and the victorious Duke of Wellington. 


It is commonly known that Elinor Wylie, both in her novels and in her 
poems, was concerned with the life of Shelley. In ‘‘ Elinor Wylie’s Shelley 
Obsession”’ (PMLA, September) Julia Cluck traces the allusions to Shel- 
ley’s biography and writings which occur in Elinor Wylie’s published 
work and which reveal the dominance in her life of her affinity with the 
dead poet. In The Orphan Angel Elinor Wylie tells the story of what might 
have happened had Shelley been rescued from drowning and brought to 
America. She builds her incidents of the imaginary life in this country on 
the references in his own writing to Shelley’s attractiveness to women, his 
peculiar sensitivity, and his humanitarian views. Mr. Hodge and Mr. 
Hazard continues the narrative with the imaginary poet’s return to Eng- 
land. In this novel the incidents and characters correspond to Shelley’s 
actual relations with Hunt, Peacock, Hogg, and others. The second 
novel is complicated by the author’s fusion of herself and Shelley, for 
much of the narrative corresponds to her own experiences in England as 
well as to the biographical details of Shelley and his friends. Elinor Wy- 
lie’s poems, from those which treat of early childhood to her last verse, 
express the continued strong influence of Shelley upon her imagination. 
There are continual echoes of Shelley’s images, cadences, and attitudes; 
there is a deliberate attempt to live up to his beliefs; and finally there 
is the feeling that Elinor Wylie is Shelley reincarnated. The most signifi- 
cant illustration of the marriage of Elinor Wylie’s mind with Shelley’s 
is the poem “‘ Hymn to Earth.” 


The prevailing formula for James Joyce is that he found life a chaotic 
whirlpool of contradictions and that in ordertoachieve pattern he retreated 
further and further into a subjective world which he could control. Edwin 
Berry Bergum believes that this formula does not allow properly for the 
fact that Joyce made his retreat only in Finnegans Wake (Virginia Quar- 
terly Review for autumn). Joyce rejected a realistic attitude not in Ulysses 
but after it. We have failed to recognize the objectivity of Ulysses partly 
because it is the most important novel to use the stream-of-consciousness 
technique. This technique, however, is used in no more than one-fifth 
of the whole. Most of what Bloom and Dedalus experience is taken over 
by Joyce and presented in the style he thinks appropriate to convey the 
collective tone of the group. In the streams of consciousness which are 
used, the main content is the flow of conscious ideas, images, and percep- 
tions evoked by clear external stimuli. The unconscious dominates, in- 
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stead of a common-sense view of things, only in the “ Nighttown”’ chap- 
ter. And the individuals are representative of the world Joyce is present- 
ing. Bloom exemplifies a modern skeptical attitude, belief in democracy, 
desire for social reform, respect for science, and a striving for the right sort 
of relations with men. The chief meaning of the novel is the frustration of 
Dublin life. Ulysses is a parallel in reverse to the Odyssey. Bloom is the 
opposite of the crafty warrior king. He does not resist Circe but lacks the 
capacity to become excited by her. He tries to find a son in Stephen but 
is callously rejected. Although his Penelope is unfaithful, he indifferently 
accepts his marital condition. Generically he is the little man, the average 
man of the middle classes; and the series of Freudian reveries into which 
he translates the day’s experiences reveal how thoroughly mauled and 
hated by Dublin he feels himself to be. Molly, too, is starved and restless 
for lack of love and can find it only in the unreality of illusion. The book 
is Joyce’s presentation of the world which he hated. Readers who have 
the certainty of despair will stay with it. Aesthetes, enchanted by its 
technical perfection, will find themselves translated into the world of 
dreams with Joyce (and Molly). But those who reject decadence will 
at least have profited by Joyce’s encyclopedic description of it, remaining 
conscious of the despair but not being decoyed by the false final hope of 
the illusory. 


In a lecture delivered at Yale, in May, 1940, I. A. Richards explained 
his points of agreement with, and of difference from, President Hutchins, 
who has said that in order to find the good life we must be philosophers, 
metaphysicians, or students of dialectic. (The lecture appears in the sum- 
mer issue of Furioso.) Mr. Richards agrees with this statement but differs 
on how the dialectic is to be taught. No metaphysic or dialectic as a doc- 
trine will accomplish our purpose of integrating a course of study. Indeed, 
metaphysic as a doctrine has never held any curriculum together but has 
rather been the subject which has most effectively split men into opposed 
camps. Instead of doctrinal metaphysics, let us study language in order 
to understand the inherent and necessary opportunities for misunder- 
standing which language offers. The discipline of basic English is a means 
to understanding the resourcefulness of words; applied to words such as 
“being,” ‘‘cause,” “‘whole,” “‘part,’’? and “some,” it would amount to a 
study of metaphysics. This method is perfectly compatible with close 
attention to selected passages from the great books, but by means of it 
we would be attempting to show students some of the more important 
things Plato and Aristotle might mean rather than attempting the super- 
human job of showing what Plato and Aristotle really meant. By showing 
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how and why the central intellectual terms can shift their meanings and 
give rise to varied misunderstandings, we should achieve insight into the 
patterns of resource and, by this insight, knit different studies together, 
for the same problems of interpretation arise in them all. 


Since “innovations and solecisms of impressionistic criticism have 
tended, during the last two decades, to cause a rift between informed judg- 
ment and dilettante opinion,”’ William S. Knickerbocker, editor, has pub- 
lished a brochure of three essays in the summer issue of the Sewanee 
Review which demonstrate the value of criticism written by American 
literay scholars. The essays were first read at a meeting of the Mod- 
ern Language Association last December. 

The problem of contemporary alienation as recorded by contemporary 
literature is Harry Slochower’s subject in ‘‘ Freud and Marx in Contem- 
porary Literature.” Hegel dealt with alienation mainly in its metaphysi- 
cal structure, Marx considered it from the economic and social perspec- 
tive, and Freud analyzed its psychological conditions. Today approaches 
are being made toward viewing alienation as an entity encompassing all 
three aspects. It is true that Freudian literature has tended to portray 
a reveling in the night-life of the mind without presenting any inclination 
toward the morning. Freudian impressionists, expressionists, and surreal- 
ists have broken up the language into free association and, in the extreme 
of Freudian writing, have combined a thorough determinism (according 
to which the instinctive and conscious are grounded in a fixed abnormal 
nature) with an equally thorough libertarianism (according to which hu- 
man nature lies beyond the range of reason). Marxian writers, on the 
other hand, have presented life in terms of a one-to-one correspondence 
between the material base and the cultural superstructure, writing novels 
or dramas in which the characters were the anonymous pawns of social 
forces. Marxism, however, looks forward to a free society in which the 
repressive state shall have withered away and in which outside authority 
will be harmonious with individual expression. Freudianism similarly 
looks forward to the identification of the ego and the id and to the wither- 
ing-away of the super-ego as a repressive force. Freud’s work is toward 
harmonizing human wants (wishes) with the authority of the ‘“‘censor.”’ 
Freud and Marx offer contributions which are employed together, for ex- 
ample, by André Malraux in Man’s Fate, Days of Wrath, and Man’s Hope. 
Malraux presents human characters as members of large, mass actions, 
but he also deals with the differential between the organized group and 
the unique self which cannot be completely co-ordinated. In Man’s Hope 
he attempts to fuse the narcissistic and the authoritative. Anarchic indi- 
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vidualism at the beginning of the Spanish war gives way to conscious 
planning, and the heterogeneous army achieves a strong sense of unity; 
but Malraux continues to emphasize the basic psychological residue. The 
character Garcia says: “For a thinker, the revolution’s a tragedy. But 
for such a man, life, too, is tragic. And if he is counting on the revolution 
to abolish his private tragedy, he’s making a mistake—that’s all.” 


In the second essay of the brochure Edwin Berry Burgum analyzes the 
relation of social forces and innovations to literary form. From Periclean 
Greece to our own time literature has gradually evolved from a “‘closed”’ 
form to an “‘open”’ form as social forces have changed social philosophy. 
The Greek tragedy, for example, traced the violation of an inexorable law 
and its inevitable consequences in a final, definite action. Such is the 
closed form. By the time of the Renaissance, empiricism is in the air. 
The old is on the defensive, feudal valves are being superseded by bour- 
geois values, and Elizabethan tragedy expresses its interest in exceptions 
to the rule rather than its belief in the rule itself. Hence the closed form 
of Hamlet or Paradise Lost is only apparent. The deaths at the end of 
Hamlet do not serve to uphold satisfactorily a universal law, for the con- 
flict of the play which seems most clear and interesting is left in a muddle. 
In Paradise Lost Adam, not God, is the real hero, and the loss of Eden, 
though officially a tragedy, is a great opportunity for man. From Shelley 
to Thomas Mann, Romantic literature exemplifies an obviously closed 
structure followed by an open conclusion in no structural relation to the 
whole, as in the final lines of ‘Ode to the West Wind” and in the conclu- 
sion to The Magic Mountain, expressing the faith that out of World War I 
will come relief to the decadence of Europe. Throughout the period from 
Shelley to Mann the idea of progress exists without adequate support 
from social action and philosophy. The Romantic open structure, there- 
fore, was an uncomfortable confusion. The open structure of today, 
which is a new literary form, is represented by Grapes of Wrath. In this 
novel the fortunes of the Joads lead them to death, separation, and help- 
less poverty; but the experience and vision of Tom has given them a hope 
which though inarticulate and unfocused is not vague—a hope that the 
whole mass of those who have learned like the Joads the valid meaning of 
democracy will ultimately come to the rescue. 


Mr. Knickerbocker’s third selection is ‘‘ Maxwell Anderson: The Last 
Anarchist,” by Vincent Wall. From the 1920’s, when O’Neill was the 
leading dramatist, Maxwell Anderson rose to be the most important play- 
wright of the 1930’s. What Price Glory, which was fine technically, treated 
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the romantic appeal of war realistically. Gods of the Lightning, also a col- 
laboration, was an interpretation of the Sacco and Vanzetti case. The 
two plays, written before 1930, are forerunners of Anderson’s later works 
in their social subject matter and independence of treatment. In the later 
plays Anderson’s range of interests broadened rapidly and his independ- 
ence as a social critic became steadily more apparent. The skill of his 
technique has been sufficient to make dramatic verse popular even when 
spoken by gangsters, in spite of his tendency to interrupt the play with 
recalcitrant passages of social criticism or moralizing. By his historical 
tragedies he has expressed his belief in the poet’s dream—that man, by 
virtue of “‘an excellence dimly apprehended,” may rise to heights of noble 
feeling and renunciation, as Elizabeth offers her kingdom and Essex re- 
fuses it. His theory of tragedy, which centers in an “identification scene”’ 
that marks the turning-point of the action, is evident in the romantic 
ending of Winterset, which hinges upon Mio’s love for Miriamne and his 
consequent forsaking of his plans for revenge. 

By his political views rather than by the poetry and romance of his 
plays, however, Maxwell Anderson stands apart from his fellow-drama- 
tists. He is cynical toward radicalism, as he shows in Key Largo, where 
he expresses the futile conflict which might result among leftist groups 
should the Loyalists win. In Knickerbocker Holiday he defends the loose- 
ness and inefficiency of democratic government as preferable to the re- 
straints of dictatorship. All power, he insists in The Masque of Kings, is 
corrupting. Democratic government is corrupt, as portrayed in Both Your 
Houses, but it is diffuse and therefore not dangerous in the extreme, as 
when government is more concentrated. As an anarchist, Anderson is 
pretty conservative, and, as an idealist, he is pessimistic. These para- 
doxes are the key to Anderson and to his several fallacies. First, his com- 
placent attitude toward America as a nation of lawbreakers seems dan- 
gerously flippant, since America is no longer small enough to be funny 
and since most “small and funny” governments have been steam-rollered 
by the infernal efficiency of fascism. Second, his belief in individualism 
suggests approval of nineteenth-century laissez faire economics as op- 
posed to social justice. And we can hardly trust the lost horizons of the 
frontier as the hero of High Tor trusts them when he sells his mountain 
to real estate shysters and goes to seek wilder land and higher mountains. 
On the other hand, we may appreciate the shrewd common sense of his 
social criticism and his vigorous faith in the theater. During the coming 
decade, furthermore, we may cherish the bitter wisdom of his tragic 
irony. 
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Popular anthologies manifest a confusion of standards in poetry both 
in the inconsistency of their selections and in the critical reviews or intro- 
ductions which publicize them. In his article, “Avant-garde and Camp 
Followers,” which appears in the October Poetry, D. S. Savage analyzes 
the difference in meaning and in appeal of the popular poetry (for example, 
Fear No More, a collection of “poems for the present time” recently pub- 
lished by the Cambridge University Press) and the poetry of the avant- 
garde, which has enlisted such figures as Hopkins, Eliot, Crane, and Mac- 
Neice. The poetry favored by the popular anthologists is platitudinous 
in thought, conventional in imagery, and stereotyped in cadence. The 
attitudes which it conveys tend to be sentimental and escapist. Reviewers 
who commend the popular verse reject the work of poets as original or 
significant as Eliot as only a byway from the main road of English poetry. 
The objective in such criticism is to reverse the right order of contem- 
porary poets, to place the avant-garde in the rear of the camp followers; 
and the advocates of the conventional verse, who mistakenly assert that 
poets should reflect the common views of society rather than lead society 
to a new understanding, are really sympathetic with Victorianism in 
poetry. They illustrate the time lag between the first rate, the pioneer, 
and the second rate, or camp follower. 


Clifton Fadiman comments pleasantly and disarmingly on “The Re- 
viewing Business’’ in the October Harper’s. The reviewer must be distin- 
guished from the literary critic, for the reviewer has no time to weigh and 
consider; he must bea perennially fresh hack, mentally alert but not deep. 
From Mr. Fadiman’s example, the methods of the reviewer’s trade are as 
follows: First, he is skilled in reading at very different speeds—capable 
of racing through tripe and of patiently, accurately reliving the experience 
of books like Joseph in Egypt. Second, he selects books according to his 
own interests, which may arise from either liking or disliking, on the basis 
of news value, because of his publisher’s admiration, and by virtue of a 
book’s special merit. Third, the reviewer is cautious about praising books 
written by friends, principally by making friends only with the writers of 
good books. It is very difficult to determine the value of reviewing to the 
sale of a book. The best one can say is that various influences work to- 
gether, such as author’s reputation, timeliness of subject matter, literary 
excellence, and favorable reviews. 


Between the two wars a significant change which occurred on Broad- 
way consists of the abandonment of the star-dominated play in favor of 
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the “‘ensemble ideal.’”” Rosamond Gilder, in “Actors All’ (Theatre Arts 
for October), explains the course of this development. Jacques Copeau, 
founder of the Théatre du Vieux-Columbier, came to New York to lecture 
and ran a theater, bringing with him a group of players trained to play 
together. Even before Coupeau’s advent, Broadway had been impressed 
by the example of the Abbey Players and by the direction of Granville- 
Barker. Then came the experimental work of the Provincetown Players, 
the Washington Square Players, and, of course, the influence of the Mos- 
cow Art Theatre. Pauline Lord (Anna Christie), Katherine Cornell (Bill 
of Divorcement), and Lynn Fontaine and Alfred Lunt created esteem for 
“naturalness” in acting, breaking with the artificiality of the older tradi- 
tion. Established actors and actresses continued to lead the field in the 
1930's, but they demanded first-rate support, and the younger players, 
trained in little theaters, in colleges, and in schools of drama, all furthered 
the trend toward ensemble acting—toward the balanced, integrated pro- 
duction and away from the old star system. 


In spite of the success which the production of such Negro plays as 
The Emperor Jones, The Green Pastures, and In Abraham’s Bosom have 
enjoyed, Broadway’s conventionality and conservatism have blinded pro- 
ducers to resources of acting talent, dramatic theme, and dramatic tech- 
nique which might greatly accelerate the rise of the Negro drama. The 
surprising waste of these resources is detailed by Alain Locke in the Oc- 
tober Theatre Arts. Cabin in the Sky and Native Son prove that unortho- 
dox direction will succeed, but superficially theatrical and supposedly 
“typical” productions like John Henry are the rule. Outstanding Negro 
players are commonly neglected, though recent triumphs of Negro acting 
have been achieved through the sympathetic and nonroutine direction of 
such men as Marc Connelly and Orson Welles. Richard Harrison, for ex- 
ample, has played only one part worthy of him, De Lawd in The Green 
Pastures. Negro musical comedy has been worked out, in its trite slap- 
stick and stock scenes, until someone has the genius to re-work it freshly. 
Harlem theaters, the labor stage, and stock troupes present strong and 
original acting which Broadway ignores to its own loss. Katherine Dun- 
ham and her brilliant dancing troupe of Cabin in the Sky have made this 
fact known. The power of realistic Negro plays on socially significant 
themes has also been widely demonstrated by such plays as Stevedore, 
Mulatto,and Native Son. In the light of what has already happened, there- 
fore, even on Broadway, it is to be hoped that the emancipation of Negro 
drama will soon quicken its pace. 
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A TEXTBOOK OF POPULAR INTEREST 


The most directly usable single piece of material that has yet been 
placed in the hands of teachers asa result of the growing ‘“‘movement”’ in 
semantics is Mr. Hayakawa’s slender textbook which the Book-of-the- 
Month Club is distributing this month.’ It is a revised and improved 
form of the experimental ring binder edition that served as an awakening 
document for many thousands of college students. The book is at once an 
eye opener for those who have but scant or hazy knowledge of the new 
light that has been thrown upon language, a challenge to all outmoded 
practices in language teaching, and a promise of great possibilities that lie 
ahead in the improvement of education through the handling of language 
in the spirit of modern science. 

The book is not really a text in any standard sense. It is rather an 
epistle that interprets for classroom application a considerable body of the 
newer language theory. The presentation is informal and unconventional. 
The author delights in administering shock after shock so as to sting his 
reader awake in each small section of the book. There is evangelistic zeal 
behind this enterprise and an almost vindictive attitude toward the nar- 
rowness and the mistaken principles of most of the older books. The 
reader, whether teacher or student, cannot but find the book fascinating 
reading, full of surprises and chuckles, and genuinely stimulating to 
thought about language, about logic, and about life. 

For use in the college classroom, the book is a new kind of orientation 
volume: one that undertakes to adjust the student to the world around 
him not by telling him facts about industry and society and government 
but by promoting in him sounder habits of mind. There are fifteen sec- 
tions or lessons in the volume, some of them with quite whimsical titles. 
There is an abundance of illustrative material to serve the author’s pur- 
pose of making his meaning clear; and there are six “readings” or set 
pieces from literature on which the student may practice his new skills. 
But the book offers neither exercises nor assignments through which the 
student’s learning could be put to practice upon materials to be found 


*S. I. Hayakawa, Language in Action. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1941. 
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elsewhere. Injected into the conventional English course, the book would 
be a very vitalizing influence. To serve as the basis of a college course in 
its own right, the book would have to be greatly supplemented with exer- 
cises of the teacher’s own devising. 

LAWRENCE H. ConrAD 


NEw JERSEY STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
AT MONTCLAIR 





THE COLLEGE WRITER 


The basic idea behind The College Writer’ is sound and even traditional. 
The book is evidently intended to be practical from both the student’s 
and the instructor’s point of view. It is readily adaptable by the instruc- 
tor who assigns ‘‘ pages 85-1 24 for next time” and by the instructor who is 
sincerely concerned with the literary progress of his students. The book 
is lush with exercises; the examples are readable and occasionally even 
lively. The book may be described as a,comfortable thing to have around; 
it requires neither undue patience of the student nor inspired ingenuity 
of the instructor. 

The College Writer may also be described as strictly intramural guid- 
ance; it apparently assumes that the college writer will write in college 
only and that only instructors are expected to read what he writes. As 
an invitation to professional writing, it can promise only genteel poverty 
as the writer’s earthly reward. The section on the short story, for instance, 
teaches a form of narration which flourished a generation ago. The au- 
thors refer to the stories of Mary E. Wilkins Freeman and Sarah Orne 
Jewett as contemporary literature and seem to be unaware that the art 
has undergone a complete revolution within the last twenty-five years. 
Hemingway, Steele, Suckow, Faulkner, and Sherwood Anderson seem to 
have escaped the authors’ attention. Similarly, Harper’s and the Atlantic 
are the only vehicles with which the authors are familiar. Story, Esquire, 
and the American Mercury, which are certainly important magazines of 
the modern short story, escape the recognition of the authors. On the 
other hand, chestnuts like The Revolt of Mother are treated exhaustively. 
This attitude is unfortunate because the analyses of the stories of older 
writers are very good and, as faras they go, interesting. One suspects that 


* Bernard L. Jefferson and Harry Houston Peckham, The College Writer. New York: 
Odyssey Press, 1941. Pp. 514. $2.00. 
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the authors are surveying the field of modern literature as they think it 
should be, rather than as it is. 

I am unable to determine to whom the book is addressed. If it is ad- 
dressed to advanced students, the inclusion of handbook material seems 
something of an elaboration of the obvious. If the book is intended for 
freshmen, some of the handbook material seems excessively abstruse. 
The definitions and explanations of the mysteries of the sentence, for in- 
stance, are such as to imply an exhaustive mastery of English rhetoric to 
understand the explanation. Other explanations and definitions are ade- 
quately simple and clear. 

The brightest chapters in the book deal with the research paper and 
with criticism. The former is especially well done; indeed, the examples of 
research which the authors present are far more entertaining than the 
articles with which the scholar must ordinarily concern himself. 

The book is well organized, and it escapes the overorganization which 
characterizes too many contemporary textbooks. Throughout, the au- 
thors avoid the temptation to lecture and orate. Their own style proves 
their competence to advise the student on the subject of writing. It is par- 
ticularly well shown in the chapter on argumentation, in which a difficult 
subject is handled interestingly and competently. 

The College Writer is a sure, safe guide to successful writing—twenty- 
five years ago. 

E. T. GRIEBLING 


KENT STATE UNIVERSITY 





A TEXT FOR FRESHMAN ENGLISH 


Professor Olney’s volume,' obviously a product of careful, resourceful, 
and experienced teaching, is an ingenious pedagogical mechanism for the 
production of freshman ‘“‘themes.” It aims at the development of pro- 
ficiency in what may be called the freshman forms of discourse—the ex- 
pository paragraph, the ‘“‘long personal theme,” the ‘‘research”’ article, 
and the critical, descriptive, and narrative ‘‘composition.”’ Its copious 
exercises are everywhere skilfully meshed to effect the rhetorical improve- 
ment desired. Its account of the expository paragraph is satisfactory, its 
presentation of ‘‘ Words and Their Function in Writing”’ is admirable, its 


* Clarke Olney, Freshman English. New York: Dryden Press, 1940. Pp. xiv+288. 
$2.50. 
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discussion of the investigative paper is acceptable, and its reference man- 
ual is thoroughly usable. Believing that ‘examples of successful freshman 
writing furnish greater incentive to the student than models of profes- 
sional writing,’ Professor Olney includes in his text a large number of stu- 
dent papers. Other basic assumptions are that freshman writers must 
utilize the materials of their own experience, that ‘‘mastery of the exposi- 
tory paragraph is a basic essential,” and that “‘all the subsequent work of 
the course grows out from this mastery.” Instructors in sympathy with 
Professor Olney’s conception of the freshman theme will find his text well 
suited to their purposes. 

The freshman theme, however, is a highly artificial genre, an exclusive 
possession of the course in which it has had its origin and development. It 
has no counterpart: scholar, businessman, technician, professional writer, 
hack, and artist do not recognize it. Its significant content is slight. It 
provides little genuine intellectual discipline. It assumes indulgent read- 
ers eager to “‘fidget” with the writer in “itchy serge knee pants and 
starched blouses,’”’ or eager to smell with him “‘the tangy sea air mingled 
with the perfume of pines and wood smoke and the honey-like scent of 
clover and sweet grass which comes down from the sun-drenched mead- 
ows,” and eager, especially, to admire our little Johnny for how well he is 
doing in English. The theme is a mere expression, a re-presentation of 
experience. The freshman paper of serious purpose, by contrast, endeav- 
ors through thoughtful analysis to arrive at a significant, truthful induc- 
tion from experience, to impress a critical, educated, mature, and none- 
too-indulgent reader, and to give him something of value. The end of a 
genuine college rhetoric is more than expression: it is the effective com- 
munication of effective thinking. Professor Olney, however, gives scant 
attention to the value and importance of the basic idea of a paper, or to 
the structure by means of which this idea is set forth; and it is much to be 
doubted whether mere “mastery of the expository paragraph” automati- 
cally endows its possessor with the power to solve a problem in reasoning 
and to present his solution effectively. However excellent Professor Ol- 
ney’s book may be at elementary levels, it does relatively little to pro- 
mote functional, purposeful, significant writing, and is therefore an im- 
provement over our present texts only in so far as by the ingenious 
efficiency of its mechanism it turns out more easily the customary, too 


familiar product. 
ANDREW J. GREEN 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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IN BRIEF REVIEW 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 
The Timeless Land. By Eleanor Dark. Macmillan. $2.75. 


In 1788 British convicts—men and women—were landed in Australia under the 
leadership of Captain Phillip. The author says of the aborigines: ‘““They had great vir- 
tues—in my extensive research I have found no vices save those they learned from the 
white invaders.”’ For five years we follow the efforts of Governor Phillip to found a set- 
tlement of these tragic human beings. As the white man’s domination grows, there is an 
appalling degeneration of the tribes whom they displace. This exceptionally fine book is 
a sympathetic treatment of two patterns of life, deeply emotional but free from senti- 
mentality. 


Grey Eminence: A Biography of Father Joseph. By Aldous Huxley. Harper. 
$3.50. 

Chief aid of Cardinal Richelieu, Father Joseph was ‘‘one of the forgers of one of the 
most important links in the chain of our destiny . . . . the road trodden by those bare, 
horny feet ... . led to 1914 and 1939. ...in the long chain of madness and crime which 
binds the present world to the past, one of the most fatally important links was the 
thirty years war.’”’ Huxley with his usual irony and keen insight into human psychology 
reconstructs the part played by the devout politician who helped degrade a continent. 


Return to the River: A Story of the Chinook Run. By Roderick I. Haig-Brown. 
Morrow. $3.00. 


“‘T have covered the whole of the Columbia including the important dams and tribu- 
taries as well as parts of Idaho rivers,”’ says the author. He gives the full cycle of the 
Chinook migration and also portrays the skills of men who follow the salmon run. Hand- 
somely illustrated by Charles De Feo. 


Reading I’ve Liked. By Clifton Fadiman. Simon & Schuster. $3.00. 


The book critic popular on ‘Information, Please,’”’ has compiled from his reading of 
the last twenty years selections which he likes and believes may live. He has provided 
an introduction for each selection. 


The Sun Is My Undoing. By Marguerite Steen. Viking. $3.00. 


This 1,200-page novel has naturally been classed with Anthony Adverse and Benja- 
min Blake. The hero, Matthew Flood, sails on an English slaver; Barbados, Cuba, 
Spain, and England furnish the background. Matthew is enslaved in Morocco and 
thought to be dead. It is Maria Pia, his granddaughter, who is the outstanding char- 
acter in this dramatic novel of the eighteenth century. 
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Alfred I. duPont: The Family Rebel. By Marquis James. Bobbs-Merrill. $4.50. 


In this handsome volume Pulitzer prize winner James (The Life of Andrew Jackson) 
depicts Alfred du Pont as a great man—a philosopher, a philanthropist, with a thousand 
fine interests, possessing acute political and business ability. Delaware politics, the 
founding of the Du Pont dynasty, family fights, private charities and a very real inter- 
est in his employees, the Florida collapse in the twenties—all play their part in this life- 
drama. The book may be a subject for controversy. 


Newspaper Days. By H. L. Mencken. Knopf. $3.00. 


This volume is a continuation of Happy Days, 1899 to 1906. It is largely reminis- 
cences of his Baltimore days and his experiences on the Morning Herald. 


Barrie: The Story of J. M. B. By Denis Mackail. Scribner. $3.75. 


This lengthy and very complete life-story of one of the last Victorian literary figures 
is written by an intimate friend deeply appreciative of Barrie’s unique qualities. In 
these pages we see J. M. B. vividly as he writes his plays, as he sees them on the stage, 
and as he lives among his friends and loved ones. 


Native American. By Ray Stannard Baker. Scribner. $3.00. 


“The Book of My Youth” is made up of reminiscences of early pioneer life in Wis- 
consin, the influence of a gentle mother and an intellectual father, college experience, 
and the fine men whom Baker was fortunate enough to meet in his formative years. 


Joseph Pulitzer and His World. By James Wyman Barrett. Vanguard. $3.50. 


Joseph Pulitzer, the Hungarian immigrant who became “‘the blind statesman-editor 
who from his yacht in the Mediterranean could see more than politicians in London or 
Washington or financiers in Wall Street,” is appraised by the last city editor of the New 
York World. Here was a man rare in any generation or country—a man to whom truth 
was the greatest thing in the world. As Barrett presents him, he is a man such as the 
McGuffey Readers loved to hold up before youth as an ideal. This is rare biography 
and cannot be too highly honored in this time of confusion. 


The Beautiful People and Two Other Plays. By William Saroyan. Harcourt. 
$5.00. 
Here are three more of those gay, unconventional Saroyan plays, unfettered by any 
bonds of reality. Says the author: ““The comedy, tragedy, absurdity, and nobility of 
these plays comes from people’’—whom the writer regards as beautiful. 


Carolina Folk-Plays. Edited by Frederick H. Koch. Holt. $3.50. 


“This collection presents the entire contents of the three previous volumes of Caro- 
lina Folk-Plays, and includes one-act plays by Paul Green, Thomas Wolfe, Wilber 
Stout, and fourteen others.” Most of these plays were written by young people about 
the folk among whom they had grown up. All of them have been produced by the Caro- 
lina Players at Chapel Hill and by acting groups all over the country. 


Six Plays. By Bernard Shaw. Dodd, Mead. $3.50. 


The Doctor’s Dilemma, Pygmalion, Major Barbara, Heartbreak House, Captain 
Brassbound’s Conversion, and Man of Destiny. 
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The Best Plays of 1940-41 and the Year Book of the Drama in America. Edited by 
Burns Mantle. Dodd, Mead. $3.00. 
This twenty-second Burns Mantle annual contains ten Broadway plays of the past 
season, somewhat condensed, with his usual summary of each play’s production and 
success. This is a significant exhibition of what the public likes on the stage. 


Vermont Is Where You Find It. By Keith Jennison. Harcourt. $2.50. 


““Most of these sayings I heard in Vermont, but that’s no sign I wouldn’t have heard 
them anywhere else in America.” Pictures illustrative of each saying are quaint and 
beautiful. 


Two-Way Passage. By Louis Adamic. Harper. $2.50. 

Louis Adamic makes a plea for better racial understanding in America, plans re- 
organization of Europe after Hitler is defeated, and sketches provisional governments 
following his predicted revolutions. His book should arouse controversy. 


Secret History of the American Revolution: An Account of the Conspiracies of 
Benedict Arnold and Numerous Others. By Carl Van Doren. Viking. $3.75. 


Students of history grow ever more conscious of the part that internal friction among 
the Colonists played in the American Revolution against England. Van Doren has 
drawn upon the hitherto unexamined store of ‘‘British Headquarters Papers’ now 
owned by the Clements Library at Ann Arbor. Arnold’s treason was spectacular, but 
there were many others. There is much in this history of bribery, corruption, and in- 
trigue to give us cause for anxiety today. 


Walt Whitman: Builder for America. By Babette Deutsch. Messner. $2.50. 

Winner of the Julian Ellsworth Ford Foundation Prize for 1941. This is a very 
readable biography of the poet and a study of his relation to the times in which his phi- 
losophy developed. The excerpts cited appear in the same order as in Leaves of Grass. 


Pardon My Harvard Accent. By William G. Morse. Farrar & Rinehart. $3.00. 


Morse graduated from Harvard in 1890 and after the first World War returned to his 
alma mater as purchasing agent. Harvard had millions to spend—but, he says, “it was 
a Herculean task, uprooting old habits, traditions, and prejudices.”’ The stories he tells 
are entertaining: of millionaire’s gifts spent for desks, coal, imported antiques—all the 
minutiae of buying for a great institution, from soap and vacuum cleaners to erecting new 
buildings. 


Ritual for Myself. By Anderson M. Scruggs. Macmillan. $1.50. 
The dominant note of these poems by a physician is the author’s belief: ‘Poetry 
cannot be considered as an escape from reality; it is a penetration into reality.” 
“Eternity is made of common things... . 
No matter how the heart may yearn—eternity is now.” 


The Collected Poems of Lew Sarett. Holt. $3.00. 


Carl Sandburg has written an enthusiastic preface for this volume, which includes a 
prose introduction and explanatory appendixes. 
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Newspaperman: A Book about the Business. By Morton Sontheimer. McGraw- 
Hill. $2.75. 
A racy book, mainly autobiographical, on many phases of newspaper work, from 
“Breaking and Entering’ to “Editorial Writer,” ‘Washington Correspondent,” and 
‘Ado about Ethics.” 


Golden Treasury of Scottish Poetry. Compiled by Hugh Macdiarmid. Macmil- 
lan. $2.50. 

The poems of this anthology span more than five hundred years. Selected according 
to the taste of Mr. Macdiarmid, a leading Scottish poet, the collection expresses the 
Gaelic origin and essentials of Scottish culture and encourages the young poet who 
would write in his native language and native tradition. Inspiring poetry, in a well- 
printed book, presented with a spirited introduction, helpful notes, and a glossary. 


Reading for Enjoyment. By Donald MacCampbell. Harper. $2.50. 

Easy chapters on how to read books, how to use a library, and how to retain knowl- 
edge from books, followed by annotated lists of five hundred classics, one hundred refer- 
ence books, and twenty-five periodicals. 


FOR THE INSTRUCTOR 


A Concordance to the Complete Poetical Works of Sir Thomas W yatt. Compiled by 

Eva Catherine Hangen. University of Chicago Press. $5.00. 

Valuable to a study of mid-sixteenth-century English, when the language was free 
from French influences and not yet marked by the artificialities of Elizabethan literary 
usage. Wyatt’s vocabulary is alphabetically arranged with a one-line quotation for 
each word. 


John Sterling: A Representative Victorian. By Anne Kimball Tuell. Macmillan. 
$3.50. 
The writer’s objective is to reveal the mind of Sterling, youthful radical, student of 
German, friend of Coleridge and Carlyle, and Anglican clergyman in the center of the 
Victorian theological turmoil. 


Renaissance Studies in Honor of Hardin Craig. Edited by Baldwin Maxwell, 
W. D. Briggs, Francis R. Johnson, and E. N.S. Thompson. Stanford Univer- 
sity Press. $3.50. 

Essays by thirty-one Renaissance scholars, on Shakespeare, his contemporaries in 
drama, the language of Elizabethan men of letters, and bypaths of Elizabethan litera- 
ture. 


Poems of Francis Thompson. Edited by Rev. Terence L. Connolly. Rev. ed. 
Appleton-Century. $2.25. 
Nearly half the volume is composed of notes on the individual poems, which are 
invaluable because of the editor’s sympathetic understanding of the poet and because 
of his thorough knowledge of the Catholic tradition. 
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FOR THE STUDENT 


A Bibliographical Manual: For Students of the Language and Literature of Eng- 
land and the United States. Compiled by John Webster Spargo. Packard & 
Co. $1.50. 

A short-title list of references to aid students during the initial stages of investiga- 
tion, comprising over twelve hundred titles divided as ‘‘Works of General Reference,” 
“Learned Journals,” and ‘Books and Articles of Special Interest.’”” Helpful subdivi- 
sions on the various periods, types, and special fields of literature and linguistics. 


Bret Harte: Representative Selections. Edited by Joseph B. Harrison. ‘American 

Writers Series.” American Book Co. $1.25. 

Uniform in format and organization of material with other volumes in the series. 
Besides the fifteen representative short stories, the selections include a number of criti- 
cal reviews, poems of different kinds, and five condensed novels which parody Cooper, 
Dumas, Charlotte Bronté, Hugo, and Dickens. 


Current Expressions of Fact and Opinion. Edited by Harrison G. Platt, Jr., and 

Porter G. Perrin. Scott, Foresman. $1.85. 

A large anthology of prose for college students of composition, notable for the 
variety of types represented and for liveliness of style. There is much relation of per- 
sonal experience, and many selections, mostly brief, are journalistic writing. Serious 
controversial issues are not emphasized. 


Selected Plays of Shakespeare and the Sonnets, Vol. IV. Edited by Karl J. 

Holzknecht and Norman E. McClure. American Book Co. $1.40. 

Bound uniformly with the first three volumes in the American Book Company’s 
Shakespeare set for college classes, it includes King John, Measure for Measure, Henry 
VIII, Merchant of Venice, Coriolanus, and the sonnets, together with separate intro- 
ductions and explanatory notes at the bottom of the page. 


Robert Browning: Poetry and Prose. Edited by Sir Humphrey Milford. Oxford. 


A neat volume of two hundred pages containing the favorite lyrics and excerpts from 
the long poems, with explanatory notes. Interpretations of Browning by seven Vic- 
torian critics are quoted in the Introduction. 


American Local-Color Stories. Edited by Harry R. Warfel and G. Harrison 
Orians. American Book Co. $3.50. 
Sixty-three stories by thirty-eight authors, portraying life in all parts of the coun- 
try. The standard authors of the local-color tradition, who wrote in the generation 
after 1870, contribute most of the stories in the volume. 
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A GLOSSARY OF LITERARY TERMS 
by Dan S. Norton and Peters Rushton 


For those who teach literature to freshmen and sophomores, this 
pamphlet will be a welcome time saver. Compact and clear, it provides 
explanations of the common literary terms (with familiar examples) which 
“stump” the average student—thus relieving the instructor of the need to 
provide these explanations himself. $0.60 


JOHN BROWN’S BODY 
by Stephen Vincent Benét 


Did you know that this classic in American literature was available in 
a special college edition? It is—with an introduction by Henry Seidel 
Canby—and, moreover, it has been adopted by over sixty colleges and 
schools this year. And this year in particular, what could be more timely 
reading for your students? $7.50 


A FREE MAN’S FORUM 
Edited by 
Edwin R. Clapp and Sidney W. Angleman 


Call it “‘propaganda”’ if you will, but these essays reaffirm a fundamen- 
tal principle of American democracy: the right of free speech and ex- 
change of opinion. Centering about the great contemporary issues as they 
concern American democracy, they were selected and edited to meet the 
challenge of these times. Why not consider A FREE MAN’S FORUM 
for next semester? $2.25 
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